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NOTICE OF A LOVE TOKEN OF THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY, IN THE POSSESSION OF JAMES BEARD, ESQ. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A., 
ETO. ETC, ETC, 


On Plate I. I give, of a reduced size, a careful representation of a 
singular “ Love Token,” or letter, of the seventeenth century, belong- 
ing to James Beard, Esq., of the Grange, Burnage, Manchester. This 
singular relic is, so far as my knowledge goes, unique, and I have 
therefore thought it well worthy of preservation in the pages of my 
“ RELIQUARY.” 

It consists of a siraight piece of wire, about seven and a half inches 
long, carefully wound round and covered with yellow floss silk. At 
the top is attached « triple tassel, the centre one being of crimson, and 
the side ones of yellow floss silk, and at the bottom is a single tassel, 
crimson, of the same material. On the centre of the wire is a small 
loose case, about an inch and a quarter in height, beautifully formed 
of plaited. silk braid, crimson and green, ornamented with silver wire. 
On one side of this ‘‘ case” is the letter S, and on the other the letter 
G, forming the initials, I presume, of the gentleman for whom the gift 
was intended, S. G. 

Attached firmly tu the wire, by stitching, by its centre, inside the 
case is a slip of parchment, fifteen inches long, and five eighths of an 
inch in width. This when rolled up around the wire fills the case. 
At each end of the parchment scroll is a cover for the opening in the 
case, formed, like the case itself, of plaited green and crimson silk 
braid, and enriched with silver wire. At each end are two tassels 
(each hung by double plaited cords, or braids), one of yellow and the 
other of crimson floss silk—the cords of the yellow tassels being 
formed of blue, green, and crimson, and those of the crimson tassels 
of green and crimson silk. 

The strip of parchment has been written on by the lady on both its 
sides, but the writing on the back is now, unfortunately, nearly 
illegible—in fact in many places quite so. It is written in a remark- 
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ably clear and legible hand. The front side to the right of the wire 
reads thus — 


“ Ms Grine I have sent you this Leter to Remember me when this 
you See Except this Gieft tho it be Small you have my heart with hand 
and all. Elizabeth Beard 1684.” 


while to the left of the wire is the following verse in “ printing hand.” 
The verse, it must be understood, not being divided into its proper 
lines, but running on for the length of the scroll — 


So fails that ftately cedar wile it ftood. 

That was The onely Glory of the wood. 
Great Charls Thou earthly God celeftial Man. 
Whofe life like others though it were a fpan, 
Yet in that {pan was comprehended more. 
Than Earth hath waters or the ocean fhore. 


ELIZABETH 
BEARDE. 


The writing on the back of the scroll is, as I have just said, almost 
illegible. That to the right of the wire appears, so far as can be made 
out, to read thus— 


4 4 ee « 6s «Ome bring to another Saying Let us com near 
oe Cn ee to gether. Let us a Rise and go to the father 
and say unto him father we have sinned against heaven and are 


no more worthy to be called thy sons.” 


While to the left of the wire, the writing is so completely destroyed 
that it is with great difficulty that even the following disjointed words 
can be deciphered. The first line is quite illegible— 


. ew ww ew ew ee Sor workmen from farre Costs 
to whom learned in the Law . . . . before or after 
him was never Such that had of wisdom store . . . . 

The family of Beard, to which Elizabeth Beard, the writer and giver 
of this charming little token belongs, is of some antiquity. For many 
generations they were yeomen of good position, farming their own 
estate, besides renting land to a large extent. The present represen- 
tatives of the family, which has for many years ceased to be connected 
with Gloucestershire, are the owner of this relic, and his brother, both 
of whom are resident in Lancashire. They were closely connected by 
marriage with the Jenners, of Berkeley, one of the family, grandfather 
to Mr. James Beard, having married the daughter of Elizabeth Jenner, 
the sister of Dr. Thomas Jenner, President of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and cousin to Dr. Edward Jenner, the “immortal discoverer 
of vaccination.” 

The “Love Token” of Elizabeth Beard, here described, formerly 
belonged to the late Dr. Hogg, of Hendon, near London, from whom 
it passed into the hands of his relative, its present owner, to whom I 
am indebted for permission to engrave it for my readers. 


Derby. 





NOTES ON A PORTION OF THE NORTHERN BORDERS OF 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


WINCLE, AND THE FOREST OF MACCLESFIELD. 
BY WILLIAM BERESFORD. 


Leavine Bosley and advancing eastward along the Cheshire side of the 
Dane, the Village and Township of Wrncte are arrived at. Here, in 
the olden time, was formerly a Grange belonging to the monks of 
Combermere, which was valued in the taxation of Pope Nicholas at X 
shillings per annum (the stock upon it being four times the value of 
the land) ; and in the general valuation of 26 Henry VIII. at LIIIs. 
I1Vd. per year. After the dissolution, this Grange passed from 
Combermere to the Cotton family; and subsequently to J. S. Daintry, 
Esq., by whose representatives it was sold to Mr. Brocklehurst. 

Barren, hilly, and uninteresting as the Township of Wincle is, we 
shall bestow upon it only the most cursory notice, and then hasten on 
to more pleasing subjects. The tenure of Wincle is exclusively copy- 
hold ;* and the soil is in the hands of many different proprietors. 

The Church is a plain fabric of stone, with a low castellated tower, 
and one bell. The present building has been erected upwards of a 
century ; but the original chapel was built in the time of Charles L, 
and was described by Gastrell, in 1717, as “a very handsome one.” 
It had, however, neither pulpit, communion-table, nor font; but there 
was a reading-desk at the upperend. Children had been baptized; 
but “no sacrament administered.” The churchyard had been licensed 
for burials by Bishop Hall, according to the tradition of an old man. 
The minister had no stated salary, the people paying what they 
pleased for preaching, “ when there was any, but there had been none 
for half-a-year past,” in 1717.¢ Over the door of the church are the 
words—“ Here doe O Lorp svre plant Thy word. Wincle Ch.” 

Until a comparatively recent period, the floor of Wincle Church 
was neither paved nor flagged, but spread with rushes. These were 
renewed annually, on a certain Sunday in July, when it was customary 
to decorate a cart with flowers and bear them to church. This was 
celebrated with great rejoicing, and was termed the “‘ Rush Bearing ;” 
and in after years, when rushes were no longer used, the drinking and 
name were still kept up, but they are now wisely discontinued. The 
Wake, entirely distinct from the Rush Bearing, still recurs annually, 
though somewhat on the decline. 

A short distance from Wincle Grange stood a stone called Clulow 
Cross. In Sutton, also, near its boundary with Wildboarclough, is an 
upright, broad, flat stone, having a cross within a circle at ‘the top, 
and called “Cross-o’-th’-moor.” These were probably mere stones 
placed by the monks of Combermere ; and are traditionally said to 
have been places at which food, &c., ‘was left during the plague.” f 





* Ormerod, Vol. III. 376. * 
+ Bp. Gastrell’s Not. Cest. MS. May 16,1717. < 
+ Geo. Ormerod, LL.D., F.R.S., F.8.A. Vol. IIT. 282. 
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Between “ Danebridge,” and “ Hugbridge,” formerly stood a paper 
mill, at which the great engineer, Brindley, is said to have worked 
when an apprentice ; and which he set right after his Sunday walk to 
Manchester, as related by Mr. Smiles in his “ Lives of the Engineers.” 

The Townships of Bosley and Wincle, together with those of North 
Rode, Gawsworth, Sutton, Downes, Hurdsfield, Titherington, Upton, 
Bollington, Prestbury, Butley, Rainow, Pottshrigley, Adlington, 
Poynton, Norbury, Offerton, Torkington, Marple, Dishley, Taxall, 
Kettleshulme, and Whaley,* were formerly included in the Forest of 
Macclesfield. It becomes us, therefore, to notice more at large the 
customs, &c., of this ancient domain. 

MACCLESFIELD Forest, called by Lucian, the monk, Lyme Forest, is 
described as forming the boundary line between Cheshire and Derby- 
shire.t From its being mentioned under Aldredelei, and elsewhere 
we learn that it was in existence before the Doomsday Survey was 
made. Immediately before the Conquest, the country around Maccles- 
field belonged to the great Earl Edwin ; and, for aught we know, was 
in a fair state of prosperity. But when the Conqueror obtained a 
footing on English soil, he, for its owner’s sake, turned his forces 
against this district. People were slaughtered, villages burnt, and 
farms destroyed. The neighbourhood, in fact, was desolated, as that 
terrible word “ wasta” occurring in so many entries in the Dom Boc 
relative to it, plainly proves. The condition of the old tumulus at 
Butley, near Prestbury {—the soot, the blood, the bones—all proclaim 
the noture of that desolation, and tell a fearful tale of the miseries 
endured by our conquered forefathers. The “ pleasant field” was in 
fact conveyed into ‘‘a waste howling wilderness.” Saxon Thane, and 
Saxon Serf, alike made houseless and homeless, were driven to seek a 
shelter in the Forest, and to gain a pitiful subsistence by plundering 
their Norman lords. Determined to the last to strike for home and 
éountry, they carried on a kind of independent and guerilla warfare, 
in revenge simply of their own wrongs. The chiefs having around 
them their families, servants, and vassals, formed themselves into 
armed bands, infested the roads, cut off Norman convoys, and occa- 
sionally recovered the ransom of their lost inheritances by the plunder 
of their oppressors. In common with others over the kingdom, “ the 
social order they rose against, and the law which they had broken, 
had no sanctity in their estimation ; and thus the English word outlaw, 
synonymous with exile, robber, bandit, or brigand, lost its disgraceful 
signification.” § The old romances shed a halo of poetic lustre around 
these gay wanderers of the woods—‘“ they were kings of the forest, 





* Harl. MSS. 2115 ; 3 yt Mag. Britt. Cheshire, 407. 
Tt Camden. 

} An ancient cemetery was some time ago discovered at Butley, in Macclesfield 
Forest. The whole of the uppermost stones exhibit every mark of having been sub- 
mitted to an intense fire heat ; some being sooted over, and others of a shining black. 
The uppermost stones were covered with a substance, which on close examination 
appeared to have been deposited by a plentiful effusion of blood. Fragments of human 
bones were aiso found in abundance. A modern writer considers this to be a trace o' 
Norman cruelty committed soon after the Conquest. ‘ 

§ Birchall’s ‘‘ Normans and Plantagenets.” 
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and feared not the king of the country.” Being as much the terror 
of lukewarm Saxons as of the Normans, it became every Englishman 
who made peace with the Conqueror to keep his house barred, forti- 
fied, and well filled with arms ; and when the hour of rest came, the 
whole family in procession examined every door and window chaunt- 
ing the prayer then used at sea on the approach of a storm—‘“ The 
Lorp bless and help us) Amen.” Thierry tells, us, that the custom 
existed in England for more than two centuries after the Conquest. 

The Forest of Macclesfield fell to the share of the Norman Earls of 
Chester; and such being the lawless state of the district in their day, 
it became them, as lords of the land, to make some attempt to restore 
order, and to vanquish the robber bands who infested the district. 
Accordingly we find that Hugh Kevelioc, Earl of Chester, granted the 
office of Master Forester of the Forests of Macclesfield and Leek, to 
Richard, son of Orme de Davenport. Vivian de Davenport had a 
grant of magisterial sergeancy of the Hundred of Macclesfield against 
his will,* in compensation for certain possessions of which Randle de 
Blundeville had deprived him. 

The office of the Davenports gave them the powers of life and 
death within their jurisdiction ; all “wayves, strays, goods of felons, 
and fugitives,” within the hundred of Macclesfield; together with 
many other curious privileges. 

About ‘the time of Sir Vivian (or Urian), the allusive crest of the 
Davenports f is said to have been adopted. It is “On a wreath, a 
felon’s head couped proper, haltered or ;” and was borne on the 
master sergeant’s helmet, in his perambulations through the Peak 
Hills, and the forests of Leek, and Macclesfield, to the terror of the 
outlaws, who then swarmed in that neighbourhood. In the possession 
of the Capesthorne family there is a long roll (much defaced, and 
without date, but very ancient) containing the names of all the master 
robbers, and their companions, taken and beheaded in the time of 
Vivian, Roger, and Thomas de Davenport ; together with the fees paid 
to them—two shillings and one salmon for a “master robber,” and 
twelve pence for each of his companions. 

There were also eight subordinate hereditary foresters, two of which 
at an early date were, “Hugo Browster and Thomas Browne,” for 
“Sutton cu’ Wyncle.”{ They were entitled to timber and firewood 
within their own district, together with other perquisites. They had 
also the liberty of fishing within the forest, and of taking foxes, hares, 
squirrels, bawsons (badgers), musketts, and eagles. § 

The manor of Sutton being in the purlieus of the forest, was 
formerly held by the service of free forestry, by which its owner was 
bound to follow the King’s standard in war, with the same arms (bows 
and arrows) that he guarded his forest, and whilst he so attended he 





* Harl. MSS. 2115. 

+ Arms—Argent, a chevron, sable between three cross-crosslets, fitché of the second. 
The tomb of Sir Vivian, in Marton Church, has a crest—man’s head, couped at the 
shoulders, with a halter round his neck; and on a tomb at Astbury, the arms, on a 
surcoat, are a chevrun between three cross-crosslets, fitchées. 

t Ancient Latin Deed. 
§ Lysons’ Mag. Brit. Cheshire, 744, from MSS. in possession of D. Browne, Esq. 
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was exonerated from the custody of his bailiwick. Many of the forest 
manors were held by this tenure.* 

After the demise of the local earldom, the office of the Davenports 
seems to have become rather an honorary one, and was gradually 
superseded, so far as its powers were concerned, by that of Stewards ; 
“who were,” says Ormerod (III. 280), “appointed and removed at 
pleasure, until the reign of Edward IV.;” when the office of master 
forester was granted, with the stewardship of Macclesfield hundred 
and forest, to Thomas Stanley and his heirs male; in whose family it 
has since continued to the present day, if we except a temporary grant 
to Sir William Brereton, during Cromwell’s protectorate. 

When the Earls of Chester became extinct on the death of John 
le Scot, the forest of Macclesfield passed to the Crown; and having 
been granted away in parcels at different times, it has been enclosed 
and cultivated. Many of the grants took place at an early period ; 
but a large portion of ground, called the Several Forest, was not sepa- 
rated from the Crown till after the Restoration. Before that time it 
was constantly replenished with a large stock of deer; two hundred 
being kept there for Royal use immediately before the Civil Wars. 
In the time of Elizabeth, the district retained its wooded character, 
for Drayton sings t— 


 Bollin, that along doth nimbler Birkin bring, 
From Mazfield’s mightie wildes of whose shagg’d sylvan’s shee 
Hath in the Rocks been woo'd their Paramour to be: 
Who in the darksome holes and caverns kept her long, 
And that proud forest made a party to her wrong.” 


A Tornado passed over the forest in 1662. The 20th of July, in that 
year, was marked by a prodigious storm, accompanied by a heavy fall 
of great hailstones. A volume called Admirable Curiosities, dc., pub- 
lished in 1662, thus describes the evernt—“In the same day, in the 
afternoon, in the Forest of Maxfield, there arose a great pillar of 
smoke, in height like a steeple, and judged twenty yards broad, which, 
making a most hideous noise, went along the ground six or seven 
miles, levelling all the way; it threw down fences and stone walls, 
and carried the stones a great distance from their places, but happen- 
ing on moorish ground not inhabited, it did the less hurt. The 
terrible noise it made so frightened the cattle, that they ran away, 
and were thereby preserved ; it passed over a corn field, and laid it as 
low with the ground as if it had been trodden down by feet ; it went 
through a wood, and turned up above an hundred trees by the roots ; 
coming into a field full of cocks of hay, ready to be carried in, it 
swept all away, so that scarce a handful of it could afterwards be 
found, only it left a great tree in the middle of the field, which it had 
brought from some other place. From the Forest of Maxfield it went 
up by a town called Taxal, and thence to Whalley Bridge, where, and 
nowhere else, it overthrew an house or two, yet the people (were) not 





* Woolnoth’s Collections, pp. 122, 123; from Inquisitions at Chester, 6 Edw. I. 

+ Poly Olbion—Song XI. A fine old copy of this work, together with many other 
very rare and valuable historical and typographical works, is now in the possession 
of my friend, Mr. Ralph Mountfort, of Leek. 
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much hurt, but the timber was carried away nobody knew whither. 
From thence it went up the hills into Derbyshire, and so vanished. 
This account was given by Mr. Hurst, minister of Taxal, who had it 
from an eye witness.” 

The following curious account, extracted from the Court Roll, 17 
James L, and relating to the perambulation of the Forest of Maccles- 
field, in the presence of Sir Urian Legh, deputy-master forester, will, 
perhaps, be interesting, as showing the proper boundaries of this once 
extensive forest :— 

“Who say that the Boundary of the Forest of Macclesfield, afore- 
said, begins at a certain bridge, now called Otterspoole Bridge, 
antiently called Rohehound Bridge, and so ascending the water of the 
Mersey as far as the water of Guyte, and ascending the water of 
Guyte as far as certain Mosses lying between the water of Guyte, and 
the water of Dane Moss; and so across those Mosses as far as Dane 
head, and from there descending the water of the Dane as far as 
Crumwell on to Bramall bill, and from Bramall hill as far as Rode 
green, and from thence to the Church gate as far as the Village of 
Gawsworth, which is all in the Forest, except the Hall and the Church, 
and so on from Gawsworth by the direct way before you as far as the 
Village of Prestbury, and from Prestbury by the direct way before you 
as far as a certain hill, antiently called Norbury Low, lying near a 
house now called Bullock Smithy, and on the Western side of the afore- 
said way ; and from Norbury Low in the direct way before you, near 
the house of Robert Handford, leaving that house within the Forest 
aforesaid, as far as the brook of Bosden ; and descending the brook of 
Bosden to the corner of a certain meadow, called Barlie Meadow, and 
a certain meadow, called Reddish Meadow ; and from the little bridge 
aforesaid, in the direct way before you, as far as the aforesaid bridge, 
called Otter’s Poole.” 

The district now called Macclesfield Forest, contains only 4000 acres 
of land, iying on the edge of Derbyshire, five miles E. by S. from 
Macclesfield. 

Until the whole Forest was granted away, a Swinemote Court was 
annually held at Macclesfield for the Forest, at which were yearly 
elected all officers and ministers belonging to such courts ; present- 
ments of offenders against the laws were constantly made; and 
persons guilty of misdemeanors were committed to the Gaol at Mac- 
clesfield, as well from the Court as from the Leet for the Forest and 
Hundred. The records of the Court have been regularly kept from 
temp. Edward II., and from them it seems that it was held for some 
centuries either before the Justice of Chester, who sat at Maclesfield as 
Justice in Eyre ; before the Justice’s deputy after his iter was over ; 
before the Commissioners of oyer and terminer ; or at other times 
before the King’s Steward or Bailiff. This custom discontinuing, the 
subsequent Courts were regularly held before the King’s Steward or 
his deputy. 

Lysons’ tell us, that ‘the Duke of Leeds has a lease of all fines 
and alienations upon surrenders in this manor.” 

The portion of Macclesfield Forest lying on the border of Stafford- 
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shire, with which only we have now to do, is separated from that county 
by the river Dane. Its surface is bold and hilly, sometimes sinking 
into deep valleys, and at others rising into proud mountains, the 
highest of which, according to “Vale Royal,” is Shutlingslow. Tra- 
dition says that this hill was formerly a beacon station, fires being lit 
on its summit in times of war, or expected invasion. From its 
elevated and commanding position, we can scarcely imagine a better 
hill for the purpose, its cone-like peak being seen for many miles on 
almost every side. The chief object of interest to those who ascend 
it, is the spring of water nearly at the top. 

The modern Forest of Macclesfield contains scarcely a vestige of its 
ancient woods and “mightie wilds ;” and from its appearance, no 
traveller would suppose, as he crosses its mountain solitudes, or shelters 
under its tottering stone walls from the sweeping blast, that the fawn 
and the deer had pastured there ; or that the outlaw and his “ merrie 
men” had ever found even the smallest pittance by the plunder of its 
few inhabitants. 

If we go into Wildboarclough,* and there, seated in the “ chimney- 
corner” of some old farmhouse, ask one of its “ancient men” for a 
tale of the olden time, he will most probably relate only a ghost story, 
and tell how ‘“ Winca’ parson” once bottled up an apparition ; and by 
burying her deep in the churchyard, “laid” her, “ an’ whoo nevver 
coom noo moor.” We will therefore leave the clough, and make our 
way to “ Panniers’ Pool Bridge,” where the road leads us out of 
Cheshire into Derbyshire, and immediately again into Staffordshire. 
This is, in fact, the place where the three counties meet, and a wild 
one indeed it is. We leave Cheshire by an old stone bridge which 
crosses the Dane, called Panniers’ Bridge, because it was once only 
sufficiently wide for a packhorse carrying panniers to cross it. It has, 
however, been widened. Several yards lower down the stream, the 
brook which divides Derbyshire from Staffordshire, enters the Dane at 
Panniers Pool, and brings down a flood of coloured mineral water, 
leaving on the stones over which it passes, a thick sediment of yellow 
ochre. It rises chiefly in an old coalpit shaft about a mile distant, 
and near the “ Penny-hole” pits. It will be found elaborately de- 
scribed in Mr. Wardle’s Geological Chapter appended to Mr. Sleigh’s 
** History of Leek.” Some superstitious folks in the neighbourhood 
prize this water as being a cure for witchcraft; and sagely consider that 
a draught of it for nine mornings in succession is necessary to effect 
acure. I need only say, that this notion is there received as truth, 
and I give to every thinking mind an ample index both to the place 
and many of its inhabitants. 


Leekfrith. 





* The author of ‘Spell Bound,” a Poetical Story of the Forest, considers the word 
clough to be derived from the Saxon term clod, a rock or hill. Alluding, as he does, 
to Wildboarclough, the name would be interpreted “‘ hill of the wild boar,” for accord- 
ing to a tradition noticed in the “‘RELiquary,” Vol. II. p. 108, a wild boar once 
dwelt there. But Wildboarclough is a deep valley hemmed in by mountains. The 
term clough is given to several deep and narrow valleys in the neighbourhood ; while 
several high rocky hills are called ‘‘ clouds.” 
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SEAL OF THE ABBEY OF ST. THOMAS THE MARTYR, 
DUBLIN. 


BY THE REV. JAMES GRAVES, B.A., M.R.1. A, 


THE unique seal figured on Plate II., is engraved from an impression 
in red wax, found by myself amongst the invaluable collection of MSS. 
preserved in the muniment room of the Marquis of Ormonde, at Kil- 
kenny Castle. It has been separated from its charter or deed, and 
the latter is not forthcoming, although it may lie hid amongst nume- 
rous unarranged portions of the collection. The fragmentary inscrip- 
tion is as follows— 


On the Obverse—sIGILLVM : COMMVNE : (ECOLESI)E : SANO*: (THOME : 
DVBLINIE) 


On the Reverse—-{. . . . . . .) V8: SCI : THOM : DVBLINIE. 


The date of the matrix may, from the costume of the murderers of St. 
Thomas, be placed at about the middle of the 13th century, though 
perhaps the architectural details would point to a later date. It must 
be remembered, however, that fashions of costumes and architecture 
remained in vogue much later (in their respective periods) in Ireland 
than in England. The heraldry of this seal is very remarkable. We 


have the bars of De Barry, and the bear of Fitz Urse, plainly repre- 
sented on their long heater-shaped shields. The ecclesiastical costume 
is also interesting. It would be interesting to contrast this seal with 
cognate glyptic memorials of the murder of A’Becket, preserved in 
England.* 

The Abbey of St. Thomas the Martyr, was (according to the Monast. 
Hib. of Archdall), founded in Dublin, for Canons Regular of the Con- 
gregation of St. Victor, by W. Fitz Andelm, butler to Henry IL., and 
received grants of lands from a great number of the principal Anglo- 
Norman settlers in Ireland. I find the following names of its Priors 
and Abbots :— 


Prior G. 1172—75. 

Abbot Simon. 1174—1201. 

Prior Simon. 1190. 

Abbot N. 1212. 

Prior James. 1219. 

Abbot Simon. 1220. 
» Stephen Tyrrell. 1221. 
» Edward. 1224, 

Prior John. 1226. 





* A paper on this subject—Glyptic Memorials of the Murder of St. Thomas 
A’Becket—is in course of preparation for the pages of the ‘‘ RELIQUARY,” by a gentle- 
man well qualified by his researches for the task. (Ep. Q. 
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Abbot Nicholas. 1231. 

» Henry. 1240. 

» Nicholas. 1246. 

»  Warin. 1247. 

Abbot William. 1252. 

»  Warin. 1259. 

» Nicholas. 1285. 

» William de Walys. 1287. 
Prior Ralph de Wildeshire. 1291. 
Abbot John le Tannur. 1300. 

Ralph de Wildeshire. 1303. 
Thomas. 1309. 

Ralph le Windsor. 1311—17. 
Stephen Tyrrell. 1326. 
William de Cloncury. 1329. 
Nicholas. 1353. 

John Walsh. 1354—1365. 
Thomas Scurlock. 1391. 
John Sergeant. 1392. 
Richard Tutbury. 1395. 
John Shirburne. 1397. 
Nicholas Talbot. 1420. 
John. 1428. 

Richard. 1431. 

Thomas Fitzgerald. 1448. 
Richard. 1450. 

William. 1456. 

Richard Forster. 1466—76. 
John Purcell. 1486. 

Walter Walsh. 1505. 
William Brent. 1515. 
Thomas Mey. 1522. 

Henry Duffe. 1534. 


The Abbey was surrendered by Duffe, July 25, 1538, and granted to 
William Brabazon for ever, 3lst March, 30 Henry VII. Of its once 
magnificent buildings, nothing now remains ; but its site in the city of 
Dublin is still called “ Thomas’ Court.” 
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CUSTOMS AND NOTIONS AT ASHFORD-IN-THE-WATER 
SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


BY THOMAS BRUSHFIELD, J.P. 


STANDING on an eminence, some mountain-top, enveloped in the night’s 
darkness, what a charming sensation fills the mind as the first streak 
of light makes its appearance in the eastern sky ; and as the cause of 
that first streak, the great luminary advances, until its full splendour 
illumes the face of our little planet. Hills, valleys, trees, buildings, 
and all the varied existences within the range of our ken, lose their 
fantastic forms, and we see them as they really are! How like to 
human life is this sun-rising! How like the history of our race! the 
first streak of light which broke in upon man’s original mental dark- 
ness, loomed through a shrouding of the mists of tradition, mystery, 
fable, and legend—a world of fairies, sprites, witches, hobgoblins, 
monsters, and beings of frightful forms and fantastic shapes, peopled 
his imaginings in the babyhood of his existence—only losing hold on 
his mind, and influence over his thoughts and feelings, when advancing 
knowledge, like the rising of the sun, and in accordance with the 
blessed and eternal mandate, “ Let there be light !” dispelled darkness 
from his mental vision, and bade him use his endeavours to know 
himself, life, and all that belongs to this state of our being, as they 
really exist! And in my opinion, the circumstances connected with 
the very “ trifles” about which I write, furnish an evident illustration 
of the great and glorious law of progress which overhangs, and is in- 
separably and necessarily connected with our destiny, ever filling the 
future with beams of benignity, hope, and blessedness! But enough 
of exordium, and to my task of stating some of the customs, practices, 
and notions of some sixty years ago in Ashford. 

In a very beautiful part of the Wye valley, romantic as beautiful, 
where great Finn rears its bold majestic front, may be seen a remark- 
able landslip, or rockslip, for the disturbed mass is limestone rock, 
which to some extent changed the river course, causing a very pretty 
waterfall, called the Sounding Lumm, or Lomb ; and also caused, or 
exposed to view a vast chasm in the side of the hill. The opening 
bears the name of Hobthurst (Hob-i’-th’-hurst?) houses. The rocks 
separated from the mountain side by this slip, form a very prominent 
feature in the scenery, perfectly romantic and picturesque ; it is not 
far from the place where the railway crosses Monsal Dale, and may 
be seen from the viaduct erected across that magnificent valley. I 
am not aware whether the opening in the hill side was ever explored, 
and indeed the immense quantity of loose rocky fragments which lie 
about the entrance appear to be sufficient to prevent any easy access 
to the interior. 

These Hobthurst houses (as the opening in the hill is called); were 
said to be inhabited by monster beings, named Hobthursts, (to my 
notions, then, gigantic Robinson Crusoes), who were believed to have 
such influence over dairy farms and dairy farming, as to be able to 
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cause cows to go dry, or become barren, milk to turn sour, and cream 
to defy all the powers belonging to the art and mystery of churning, 
to be made to produce butter—yea, although the charm, else con- 
sidered infallible, was said or sung over the laborious process. The 
words of the charm used on such occasions, are as follows — 

Churn, Butter, churn, 

Churn, Butter, churn, 

Peter stands at our gate, 

Waiting for a Butter Cake, 

Churn, Butter, churn ! 
I believe these words to be of very ancient origin, they are not now 
used as formerly to cause butter to come, but are frequently heard as a 
nursery rhyme, and rank with the ‘ Bye baby Bunting, daddy’s gone 
a Hunting,” sort of lullabys. These Hobthursts were also supposed, 
during night-time, to open doors, arrange and remove crockery, and 
occasionally to lessen the stock of oatmeal, cheese, or bacon, in the 
farmers’ storerooms. All that was told about these beings, I believed 
to be true, as firmly as I believed in my own existence. 

Nailing a horseshoe behind the door of the house or outbuilding, to 
secure such house or building from the baneful influences of wizards, 
witches, and hobgoblins, indeed of evil spirits of all sorts, was in very 
general practice in my early days; and so convinced was I of its 
efficacy, that I nailed a horseshoe on the door of my little rabbit-house. 
‘ I hear this ridiculous custom is not yet dead. 

A custom, as I have been told (once generally observed), was, for the 
farmers to invite the young folk of the neighbourhood to partake of 
Frumety, or Furmety (wheat boiled in milk and well sweetened), on 
the evening of the day on which the sheepshearing was finished. 
Only one farmer observed this custom within my remembrance—it 
was considered a sort of thank-offering—each visitor had to provide 
@ spoon and basin or porringer for the oecasion, and a good hearty 
meal was made. How I have enjoyed that sheepshearing supper ! 
The custom is not now observed. 

Another custom, which I believe 
is yet partially observed. On Christ- 
mas Eve it was very common to 
have posset for supper, when little 
parties met to partake of the meal, 
and a vessel, made specially for the 
purpose and the occasion, called a 
posset-pot,* found a place on the 
pantry shelves in every house in 
the village. This vessel was, in 
shape, rather urn like, as here 
shown. A small silver coin and a 
ring were generally put into the 
posset, and the persons who partook of it, numbering half-a-dozen, 
sometimes more, took each in turn a spoonful. If one of the young 





* The engra’ here given, represent two po such as ken of by Mr. 
Brushfield. The ist which is seven inches in aan thongs to my friend Mr. J. F. 
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party fished up the coin with the spoon, such person was considered 
certain of good luck during the coming year, and an early and a happy 


marriage was considered equally certain to fall to the lot of the one 
who had the good fortune to fish up the ring. 

Whenever difference of opinion, or violent disputes, ending with 
blows and violence, between any man and his wife, became so notorious 
as to disturb the peace of a neighbour, a custom prevailed for young 
men to obtain possession of a cart, into which they put one of their 
number to act as spokesman ; this cart they drew about the village, 
stopping at the corner of every street, and at the front of several 
houses, while the occupier of the cart—the spokesman—delivered 
himself of certain words, commencing with the following — 





Lucas. It is ornamented as usual, with incised lines, forming flowers, etc., and bears 
the date 1750. This example formerly belonged to the family of Goodwin, of Biggin 
and Hartington, in the High Peak, and had on the opposite side from the date, the 
—_ of its owner. The vessel has however been broken, and this part unfortunately 

The next example, which stands ten and a-half inches in height, belongs to Mr. G. 
Bramwell, of Ashford-in-the-Water, for one of whose family it was originally made. 
It is, as will be seen, of later date (1819), but of the same form as the one just spoken 
of. ‘On the front of the upper portion is the following incised inscription— 


. 
Abraham & Sarah Hollis. 


Long may we live happy may we be 
Blest with Content & fom Misfortunes free. 
Dec®. 17, 1819. 


The lower part, on both sides, and the back of the upper portion, are decorated with 
leaves, flowers, and stems, partly incisel and partly produced by circles and other 
stamps pressed into the clay. The handles of both are fluted on the top. 

By the kindness of the same gentleman, I now possess a posset-pot of the same form 
and material, decorated with ornamented lines encircling both its upper and lower 
vg It is of the same size as the last specimen, and is probably of the same date. 

rial of which these examples are composed, is brown giazed stone Dame i 
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Ran, Tan, Tan—Ran, Tan, Tan, 
A. B. has beaten her good man, 
Or C. D. has beaten his woman ; 


as the case might be, ending his address with particulars of the case, 
sometimes in very rude terms. 

This system of rough legislation, called “ rantanning,” if not always 
successful in curing offenders, no doubt was occasionally useful, in 
deterring others from breaking their contracts, by reminding them of 
the penalty which might follow any gross violation of the solemn 
undertaking made by them when they were united in the bonds of 
wedlock. The custom has, I am told, been long abandoned. 

I cannot understand why it is, but there appears to be a strong 
prejudice against magpies ; in my early days a strong feeling against 
them existed, the appearance of a single one would cause great un- 
easiness to persons, as a sure foreboding of ill-luck, and in order to 
ward off the great evils which would otherwise befal them, it was a 
common practice for such persons to make a cross on the road they 
were travelling, and utter the following words — 


** Thou cross my road, and I'll cross thine, 
The Devil break thy neck, and God save mine.” 


Two magpies being seen together were considered an omen of good 
luck ; three being seen together would be the sign of a wedding ; and 
, four being seen together would be thought a certain prognostic of a 
funeral. Such were the thoughts about magpies, and time has not 
quite obliterated the ridiculous notion. 

The fantastic shaped green spots, called Fairy Rings,* which are 
dotted over the hill sides from Great Finn to the entrance into the 
village of Ashford, were believed generally to owe their peculiar form 
and greenness to the nightly moonlight revels of real existences, 
named fairies. The loveliness of the locality might have sufficed to 
inspire a Shakespeare with the sentiments expressed by him about 
fairies ; and his well-known and beautiful lines— 


** T know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows ; 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows ; 
There sleeps Titania, sometimes of the night 
Lull'd in these flowers with dances and delight.” 


might have been impressed on his mind from the scenery I have de- 
scribed. But as regards the green spots on the hill sides, although in 
my search for mushrogms I bad always found them in greatest abun- 
dance on these green laces, clearly proving that the presence of fungi 
caused the peculiarity, the stories I had been told about the fairies 
remained unchanged in my mind, and for many a year after my 
pinafore days, I believed in the popular fallacy. 


London. 





* For an account of “Fairy Rings,” etc., see a paper ‘‘ On the Folk-lore of Fungi,” 
in the “ Rexiquary,” Vol. I. page 112. 





ON INTERMENTS WITHOUT COFFINS. 
BY THE REV. SAMUEL HAYMAN, B. A. 


In all ages, and in countries most widely severed, natural affection 
has induced mankind to enshrine the dead in coffins; the materials for 
such receptacles being regulated by the laws of expense, and stone, 
lead, or timber being used, according to the pecuniary means of the 
survivors. But no less general has been Sepulture without coffins. In 
oriental countries, this is the general usage. In our own islands we 
have evidence of its observance in remotest times ; and this mode of 
interment was continued down to the close of the seventeenth century, 
if not carried on during the earlier years of its immediate successor. 
That our Anglo-Saxon forefathers thus laid in the earth their dead, 
their illuminated missals and other illustrated manuscripts sufficiently 
testify. In these, we see the bodies of deceased persons wrapped in a 
cere-cloth, and thus brought to commingle with the parent clay.. To 
be in this manner interred, was not infrequently made the subject of 
testamentary arrangement. In 1407, John de Burton, Rector of 
Aldwarke, Yorkshire, makes his Will,* and thus regulates his burial— 

“ Fest. 8S. Marg. Virginis, MCCCCVII. Ego, Johannes de Burton, Rector medietatis 
Ecclesie 8S. Elene infra muros in vico de Aldwerk Ebor Corpus meum sepul- 
ture tradendum in loco per me nuper proviso, et pro sepultur4 corporis mei ordinato, 
ex parte australi chori dictze Ecclesie, precipiens et inhibens executoribus meis ne 
corpori meo cistam ligneam vel alia indumenta preparent, nisi tantum modo unum 
lintheamen pro corpore meo involvendo.” 

** Feast of 8S. Margaret, the Virgin, 1407. I, John de Burton, Rector of the moiety 
of the Church of 8. Helen, within the walls, in the village of Aldwerk, Yorkshire...... 
My body to be brought for burial unto the place lately provided by me, and set apart 
for the interment of my body, on the south side of the Choir of said Church, [I} com- 
manding and inhibiting my executors that they prepare not for my body a wooden 
coffin or other coverings, unless only one linen sheet to.enwrap my body in.” 


To the calmly-thinking observer, there is nothing repulsive in this, 
Decomposition of these earthly tabernacles is a law of our being, which 
we cannot evade. It is the wise provision of Him, who made us from 
the dust. What were this world of ours, without this beneficent 
arrangement? And the Resurrection—will it not abundantly com- 
pensate for the body’s present humiliation ? 

But to return. Thomas Hearne, who died in 1735, felicitously 
illustrates the subject T— 


‘‘ Formerly it was usual to be buried in winding-sheets without coffins, and the 
bodies were laid on biers. And this custom was practised about threescore years ago, 
though even then persons of rank were buried in coffins, unless they ordered other- 
wise. Thomas Neile, of Hart Hall, in Queen Elizabeth's time, is represented ina 
winding-sheet in Cassington Church. It seems, therefore, he was not buried in a 
coffin, especially since his effigies in the winding-sheet there was put up in his life- 
time.t In the monkish times, stone coffins were much in vogue, especially for persons 





* “ Testamenta Eboracensia,” Vol. 1. Surtees Society. 
+ “ Reliquie Hearniane,” page 534. - 

t Does not our excellent Antiquary draw his conclusion here too quickly? An en- 
shrouded co or skeleton is a not uncommon emblem of mortality on tombs of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century. It appears on the monument of Thomas Ronan, 
who was Mayor of Cork in 1549, and who was buried at Christ Church, in that city, 
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of mgr and for those other distinguishing titles, such as archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, abbesses, &c. Even many of the inferior monks were sometimes so buried, 
though otherwise the most common way was a winding-sheet. Yet even many per- 
sons of distinction, instead of coffins, were wrapt in leather, as were Sir William 
Trussell and his lady, founders of Shottesbrook Church and Chantry, in Berks, as 
may be seen in my edition of Leland’s Itinerary; and it was in such leathern sheets 
or bags that others were put that were laid in the walls of churches.” 


In Shoreditch Church, London, is preserved an interesting “ Table 
of Dutyes,” bearing date December 11th, 1664, In this document 
are laid down the following fees — 


“ For a buryall in ye new Churchyard, without a coffin 
*‘For a buryall in ye olde Churchyard, without a coffin, seauen 


- For the grave making and attendance of y¢ Vicar and Clarke 
on yeenterment of a corps uncoffined, the churchwardens to 
pay the ordinary duteys (and no more) of this Table.” 


In 1678, was passed the well-known Statute, 30 Caroli II. cap. 3, 
“ An Acte for the lessening the Importation of Linnen from beyond 
the Seas, and the Encouragement of the Woollen and Paper Manu- 
factutrers of the Kingdome.” This Act enjoined the burial of the Dead 
in Woollen ; and in its phraseology, admitted that such interments 
might take place without coffins, or with them. It forbade that any 
corpse be put in, wrapt or wound up or buried in any shirt, shift, 
sheet, or shroud, unless such were made of sheep’s wool only ; or, in 
any coffin, if said coffin be lined or faced with any material but the 
wool of sheep. Every clergyman, having the matter certified to him 
by an affidavit, was required to enter in the Parish Register, that 
woollen grave-cloths only had been used ; and for each infringement 
of the Act, a penalty of £5 was imposed, one half to go to the in- 
former, and the other to the poor of the parish. 

With the uncoffined dead, it was easy to discover whether this 
enactment had been complied with ; and at the time of passing the 
Act, and for many years after, such interments were common. I 
would instance Melbourne, in Derbyshire— 

“Up to the year 1694, it was a custom to bury the bodies at Melbourne without 
coffins, simply wrapped in woollen ; and in the case of Sir Robert and a. Hardinge, 


no exception appears to have been made, so that their bodies had mingled with the 
common earth.’ 


A correspondent in Votes and Queriest mentions, that in looking 
over some memorials of a distinguished family in the West of England, 
he found the burial of one of its members thus recorded— 

** April 30, 1701, died Sir N——- L——, at bis house in H , and was buried in 


the outer chancel of the said church, on the 8rd of May, at 12 of the clock at night, 
without a coffin, according to his own directions. He was then in his 88th year.” 





in 1554. See the drawing in Sainthill’s ‘‘ Olla Podrida,” Vol. I. 226. Thesame 
device is seen at St. Mary, Youghal, on the tomb of Peter Miagh, Mayor of Youghal, 
in 1630, who died 25 July, 1833. 

This shocking symbol was entirely unknown to early Christians. It was a bugbear, 
devised in the Ages ; asis ably shown by the oudéer D'Israeli, in his ‘‘ Curiosities 
of Literature,” article, ‘‘ History of the Skeleton of Death.” . 

* The “Reriquary,” Vol. I. 19, July, 1860. 
¢ First Series, Vol. X11. page 380. 
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He adduces, also, the instance of the notorious George Psalmanazar, 
who died in Old Street, London, in 1763, and who— 


“ Earnestly requested that his body should not be enclosed in any kind of coffin, 
but be decently laid in a shell without a lid or other covering.” 


Another writer in the same periodical* informs us, that the Rev. 
John Bernard Palmer, the first abbot of the Cistercians in England 
since the Reformation, was buried, circa 1855, in the Chapter House 
at Longborough, “‘ without a coffin.” 

A portion of my subject demands further illustration. While 
coffinless interments were, as we have seen, of long continuance and 
of very general observance, 1 do not say that, in all instances, the 
dead were brought (through towns, or in long distances through the 
country) uncoffined to the grave. On both sides of St. George’s 
Channel, in some localities at least, a Parish Coffin was provided for 
the general use of the Poor. In it their bodies were conveyed from 
their late dwellings to the “ house appointed for all living ;” and out 
of it, during the Burial Service, as I shall presently show, their bodies 
were taken and were deposited in the dust. At the conclusion of the 
solemnities, the public coffin was laid by in the place appointed for it. 
I shall give an Irish and an English illustration of this usage. 

The old historical town of Youghal, in the county of Cork, has 
many features of interest 
for the Antiquary, chiefest 
among which is the vene- 
rable Collegiate Church of 
Saint Mary. The ceme- 
tery attached to this noble 
edifice is the Pére la Chaise 
of Ireland. The ground 
naturally forms a succes- 
sion of terraces, here swell- 
ing into little knolls, there 
sinking into gentle declivi- 
ties. A poet said of the | 
Protestant burial-ground at 
Rome, “ It might make one 
in love with death, to think 
that one should be buried 
in so sweet a place ;” and 
the saying may be repeated 
of the Youghal Churchyard. 
Death is here divested of 
its horror, and wears the 
softened aspect of stillness 
and unbroken repose. On its northern and western sides, the ceme- 
tery is overhung by the old walls of the town, which are yet in good 
preservation. In a portion of these defences, nearly opposite to the 




















* Second Series, Vol. III. page 59. 
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western gable of the Church, is a recessed aperture, of which a sketch 
is given on the accompanying engraving. 

‘ Here, as old folk tell us, was kept the Public Coffin for the poor of 
Youghal. Whenever needed, it was sent to the house of the dead; 
and so soon as it had discharged its office, it was replaced here. * The 
walls, as may be perceived, are of three thicknesses. The newest 
piece, in front, is of hammered well-squared masonry. More ancient 
is the furthest withdrawn, where the materials are less in size, and are 
less carefully finished. But, lying between these twain, is a fragment 
of a very old wall, built of exceedingly small stones, and evidently 
preserved from demolition, because of its characteristic feature—the 
Parish Coffin Recess. 

In the well-known periodical, from which I have already derived 
assistance,f I find a similar usage in England— 

“ CoFFINS FOR GENERAL UsE.—In the Parish Church of Easingwold, Yorkshire, 
there was, within the last few years, an old oaken shell or coffin, asserted to have 


been used by the inhabitants for the interment of their dead. After the burial, the 
coffin was again deposited in the church.” 


The contributor of this “note” very judiciously inquires, “ Do the 
words of the Rubric in the Order for ‘The Burial of the Dead,’ ‘ When 
they come to the grave, while the corpse is made ready to be laid 1nTo 
the earth,’ render it probable that such a custom was generally preva- 
- lent in the Anglican Church since the Reformation?” If we omit 
from this question the word “generally,” as being too extensive in its 
application, I do not hesitate to answer in the affirmative. Wheatly, 


one of our oldest, and certainly not of our least meritorious, commen- 
tators on The Book of Common Prayer, is particularly happy in his 
remarks on the Burial Service. His fifth section is “ Of the Levotions 
and Solemnity to be used at the Grave,” where he comments,on those 
sublime sentences, “ Man that is bern of a woman hath but a short 
time to live, and is full of misery,” &. ; and he very plainly shows, 
that there was contemplated a “ making réady” of the body, or a 
taking it out of a coffin—like the usage at Youghal and Easingwold— 
prior to the actual interment. The old Ritualist remarks — 

** When the body is a of all but its grave attire, and is just a going to be put 
into the ground, it is most like to make the deepest impression upon us, and to strike 
us with the most serious apprehensions of our mo? mortal ity.’ This happy opportunity 
the church is unwilling to lose ; and therefore, whilst we are in such good dispositions 
of mind, she presents us with a noble strain of devotion, consisting of a meditation on 


the shortness, and misery, and uncertainty of life, together with an acknowledgment 
of our dependence on God, whom yet we have disobliged and offended with our sins, 





* That very many uncoffined interments took at Y I can testify. 
fourteen years of ministerial connexion with St. Mary’s Church, I witnessed 

the opening of several graves and vaults, in which the human remains lay in situ, 
without a trace of having been at an time enclosed in coffins. The oldest Youghal 
hial accounts, now extant, are dated in the year 1701; and in these, while the 
hurchwardens enter “shrouds” for the poor, no mention is made of ‘ ‘ coffins,” ¢. g.— 


* Paid for eight bandells of Linen Cloath for a Shrowde for 
Dermeen’s wife, at 2}d. per bandell .. Ee ie 
** Paid for a Shrowd, for one of the Poore’s children. 00 01 10” 


It would appear from this mention of “linen,” that the Statute 30 Caroli II. cap. 3, 
did not extend to Ireland. 
+ “ Notes and Queries,” First Series, Vol. V. page 510. 
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However, we presume to fly to Him for succour, and beg of Him to preserve us from 
eterna] death hereafter, and to support us under the pains of temporal death here.” 

Wheatly shows that, at this particular time, the ancients took their 
final farewell, and the early Christians gave their dead the parting 
kiss of charity. He remarks also, that then came “ the solemn inter- 
ment,” the lowering the corpse into the grave ; and he explains that 
earth is to be thrice cast “ upon THE BoDY” by some standing by, and 
that the words of the Minister are “pertinent and significant,” 
“ We therefore commit HIS BoDy to the ground”—all of which have 
a deeper meaning and pathos, if we picture to ourselves an uncoffined 
interment. 

The custom has not been confined to these islands, if we may credit 
the following recent “ cutting” from a newspaper*— 

“In many parts of Prussia, only one coffin is used in the burial of the bodies of all 
paupers. The body is carried in the coffin to the grave, and then shot into the open 

; and the coffin [is then) taken back to be employed for a similar purpose.” 

It only remains for me to add that, during the late terrible famine 
in Ireland, while in most places the bodies of the dead received all the 
accustomed observances of sepulture, there were too many instances 
of corpses being interred without shroud or coffin. In two or three 
districts, as in mitigation of such indignity, the employment of a 
common, or Parish, coffin was again resorted to. 


* Glenville, Fermoy. 


In reference to the Easingwold Parish Coffin, spoken of by Mr. 
Hayman in his foregoing able and highly interesting paper, I am 
enabled, through the kindness of the Rev. Henry Ainslie, Vicar of 
that parish, to give the following particulars. The coffin, with its lid 
attached by hinges, appears to have been roughly made of oak, strongly 
clamped together with iron, and to have been so arranged as to stand 
upon four legs when. used. It is now preserved in a corner of the 
bell chamber of Easingwold Church, but before the restoration of the 
church, it was supported on iron staples against the wall of the en- 
trance through the tower, at the west end of the building. Mr. Ainslie 
says, in “Gill’s Val/is Hboracensis, under the head of Easingwold, I 
find the following notice :—‘ Here is also preserved a large coffin, made 
of oak, with iron rings, of which the tradition is, that it was once in 
general use as a kind of public bier for carrying the dead, with no 
other covering than the shroud, to the grave. It has, however, no 
marks of very high antiquity, or criteria, hy which its date can be 
ascertained.’ The article from which the foregoing extract is made, 
was written, I believe, by my predecessor, the Rev. S. I. Allen, an 
antiquary of some celebrity. I am sorry that I can add nothing to 





* “ The Cork Constitution,” 17 August, 1863. 
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his statement. No living person remembers the shell being used ; 
but there is a tradition that the last time when it was used was for 
a vagrant found dead and corrupting by the way-side.” 

The following are the dimensions at the bottom of the coffin, as 
taken for me by Mr. J. H. Dee. Central length, 6 feet 7 inches ; 
length of side from foot to shoulder, 5 feet 3 inches ; length of side 
from shoulder to head, 1 foot 5 inches ; width across shoulders, 1 foot 
9 inches ; width at foot 9 inches. The lid was originally fixed to the 


coffin by three iron hinges, on the right hand side of the body, one at 
the foot, another at the shoulder, and the third midway between the 
other two. It is somewhat larger than the coffin itself, having over- 
lapped the top about three-quarters of an inch at the left side (where 
‘ it seems to have had some fastenings which have been taken off), and 
at the head and foot. The lid is now split down the centre, the two 
parts being held together by five rough iron bands; one near the 
head, another near the foot, and the remaining three at nearly equal 
distances from them and each other. The corners have also been 
protected in a similar manner. The sides are 9 inches in height ; and 
on both of them, at 7 inches from the shoulder, and 30 inches from 
the foot, are iron rings, about 14 inches in diameter. All the iron 
seems to have been very rough, but is now so much rusted as to leave 
its original character a matter of some doubt. The coffin is of oak, 
very black with age, and much decayed, and the wood is exceedingly 
thin. It apparently stood on four legs, there being four circular holes 
in the bottom—one at the head, one at the foot, and two across the 
centre ; and in the upper one a very small part of the leg remains, it 
having probably been broken off, while the rest were knocked out. 
My friend, the Rev. Robert Pulleine, Rector of Kirkby Wiske, an 
adjoining parish, informs me that it was formerly customary to inter 
bodies without coffins in his parish. On the last occasion in which 
this took place, the shroud in which the body was wrapped, burst, 
and this accidental but unseemly exhibition caused the practice to be 
discontinued. LL. JEwirr. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE GRINDON REGISTERS. 


* BY JOHN SLEIGH. 


“ Gigantic Grindon’s bleak domain— 
Where yawning Thor the vale alarms, 
And Beauty sleeps in Horror’s arms.” 


Like too many of its fellows, the earlier Register of this parish is in a 
sorely mutilated condition—but a stray and disconnected leaf or two 
being, in fact, producible—and from them even we have not been able 
to cull much that is of general interest. In the churchyard are two 
stone coffins, found when the present spire-crowned church was rebuilt 
in 1847, beneath the foundations of the old edifice erected some two 
hundred years ago ; and the capacious bowl of an ancient font, with a 
waving snake in high relief on the outside, biting its own tail— 
fit emblem of eternity. It is curious to remark, that the founder of 
the Mycock family in the village, who still pursue their original 
trade of masonry, is believed to have been brought here to build the 
former church, now more than two centuries since. Save by an ad- 
veuturous artist, or an exploring geologist, we may observe, en passant, 
that of the many beautiful spots in Old England, few are less visited 
than the romantic valley of the Manyfold, pre-eminently striking 
beneath “the blood-smeared mansion of gigantic Thor,” and at its 
confluence with the Hamps (whence, by baronial Throwley, it flows in 
a subterraneous passage to “where famed Ilam leads his boiling 
floods”), a scene which, if we are to credit local tradition, inspired our 
great lexicographer with his idea of the Happy Valley in Rasselas :— 


** Where Hamps and Manifold their cliffs among, 

Each in his flinty channel winds along ; 

With lucid lines the dusky moor divides, 

Hurrying to intermix their sister tides.” 
20 . Radolphus Clayton, sep. est. 
Nov. 21. Elen Titterton brought an affidavit y* y* body of 
Eliz”, widdow, was not wound upp nor buried in any shirt or 
shrowd contrary to y* Act, but in y* w™ was made of sheep’s 
wool onely. 
Sep. 13. An Ratcliff b* by y® overseer of Leek parish, affid: 
brought. ~ 
Jan. 23. Thos. Anables b* no affid. brought, of w* Wm. 
Wardle had notice from my mouth, in y* presence of my wyfe. 
Nov. 23. Thos. Stayden, an antient man, b* afid. 
April16. Mary Copestake, an antient widow b* affid. brought. 
Oct. 29. M. Simon Okeden & Anne Wheldon de Waterfall. 
May 23. By virtue of a mandate from the Bishop’s Court, 
James Meakin, Ju™ was excommunicated for contempt of the 
said court, he being charged with fornication & not appearing 
to answer the charge. 
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May 19. Mem: that James Meakin Jun" did penance in this 


church & was thereby restored to the comunion of the church, 
pursuant to a mandate & absolution taken out of the Bishop's 
Court, dated Cheadle, April 23, 1730. 

1743. Octr. y° 6: Killd a Wood-cock. 

1761. Jan. 3. Sep. Ralph, son Ralph & Ethelred Stoddard. 

1764. 17 June. Bap. (Josiah), son Henry & Mary Bold, of Martins- 
lowe, 


[If, as he asserts, the subject of this entry was two years old when 
baptized, he must now be in his 103rd year. We can testify to his 
bright, intelligent look (though his face is necessarily much blanched 
by extreme age), and to his upright gait and general activity, facts to 
be attributed to his temperate habits, his early rising and going to 
bed, and to the possession of an excellent set of teeth, enabling him 
to masticate his daily breakfast of bread and cheese (with milk), 
dinner of bacon, &c., and supper of Derbyshire porridge. His memory 
is still remarkably clear, and he can well remember many of the local 
events of the ’45 being discussed in his early youth within the ingle- 
nook, by those who had played their parts in these stirring scenes. 
He sees without spectacles, and to a certain extent, still follows the 
ordinary avocations of his farm. Only a year or two ago, he attended 
-at Stafford, as principal witness in a disputed road case, when his 
evidence was so conclusive, as at once to settle the point. And hear 
this, ye disciples of Asculapius, he has no faith whatever in “doctor's 


stuff,” and has seldom, if ever, during his long life, known a day’s 
illness]. 


1765. Aug. 3. Bap: Wm. son of Titterton & Mary Rudyerd. 

1772. May 4. Sep: Ann Panther, an old woman. 

1772. Aug. 2. Sep: Eliz Lomas, alias Little Betty o’ th’ Cock. 

1774. Aug. 1. Sep: Solomon Barker, kill’d y* 29th July, by a fall 
of earth in a level in Ecton copper-mine. 

1775. Ap. 16. Sep: Wm. Bagnall, of Martinslow, aged 97. 

1782. May 28. Sep: Mary Smith, of Grin-moor gate, aged 94. 

1786. June 13. Sep: Francis Mycock, killed at the Bottom-house, 
on the 9th, by fighting with one Salt 

1799. Ap. 16. Sep: John Wolliscroft, surgeon & apothecary. 

1703. Nov. 4. Sep: Betty Smith, an unfortunate young woman. 

1808. Feb. 2. Sep: John Forster, of White-lee, killed in a stone-pit. 





SURNAMES WHICH OCCUR IN THE EARLIER REGISTERS. 


Allcock, Armistead, Basford, Beardsmore, Bellfield, Beresford, Bid- 
dulph, Boam, Bolton, Bonsall, Burnet, Buxton, Cantrell, Chadwick, 
Cheek, Cotton, Derbyshire, Dutton, Fallows, Fletcher, Ford, Forres- 
ter, Gell, Gould, Goldstraw, Hambleton, Hawksfoord, Holloway, Keel- 
ing, Kent, Kidd, Kirkham, Lees, Lobbatt of Leekefrith, Lovat, 
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Lowns, Malbone, Manifold, Masgrave, Meakin, Melland, Mellar, Mil- 
lington, Mobberley, Morsley, Mottram, Mycock, Arney Myot, Nevatt, 
Okeden, Oliver, Orme, Prince, Ratcliffe, Ravensdale, Redfearne, Rish- 
ton, Rudgyard, Ryley, Sant, Sherrat, Sherwyn, Spooner, Stanley, 
Stodderth, Titterton of Deepdale, Thorley, Venison, Vernon, Walwyn, 
Wheldon, Whiteacre, Whilock of the Ford, Whitehall, Willshaw, 
Wollam, Woodhouse, Wooliscroft, Woolley, Yates, 


Thornbridge, Bakewell, 





CONSTABLES DUTIES AT SHEFFIELD IN 1650. 
BY T. N. INCE. 


Tue following extracts from the accounts of my fourth great grand- 
father, Stephen Fox, of Little Sheffield, in the Township of Ecclesall 
Bierlow, in the parish of Sheffield, Yeoman, 1650, may probably be 
interesting to the readers of the “ ReLiquary,” as they contain many 
entries of more than ordinary interest. 

Stephen Fox was one of the chief tenants of the Jessop family, of 
Broom Hall, in Ecclesall Bierlow (as his father and grandfather, also 
named Stephen Fox, were so before him). He died in September, 
1655, and his wife, Mary Rodes, to whom he was married 30 July, 
1645, remarried to William Unwin, of Graystones, husbandman. 
Stephen Fox, of Little Sheffield, son of the constable, married Mar- 
garet, daughter of George Ludlam, of Little Sheffield, Yeoman, by 
whom he had five daughters and three sons, viz.—Jane,* wife of 
Jobn Hall, of Sheffield, Upholder ; Hannah, wife of Peter Simon, of 
Sheffield, Cutler ; Mary, wife of Mr. Patrick, of Sheffield ; Margaret, 
wife of Robert Rawson, of Snighill, Sheffield, Baker ; Ann, wife of 
Mr. Edward Lamplugh, of Doncaster, Innkeeper (grandson of Dr. 
Lamplugh, Archbishop of York). William Fox, eldest son, of Little 
Sheffield, father of Mr. William Fox, of Little Sheffield, afterwards of 
Hopton, in Derbyshire, and lastly of Tinsley, near Sheffield, gent, 
where he died A° 1795, S.P.; George, 2nd son, died unmarried ; and 
Stephen Fox, of Sheffield, Cutler, third son. And the fifth Stephen, had 
by his wife Hannah, daughter of John Pearson, of Sheffield, Cutler, 
three sons, and one daughter, viz.—John, Stephen, and William Fox, 





* My late friend and correspondent, Mr. Hunter, the Historian of Hallamshire, on 
returning my pedigree of Fox, said, ‘‘ Until I saw your pedigree, I did not know who 
old Mrs. Hall was. My friends, the late Rev. Mr. Goodwin, and Mr. Smith, always 
gave old Mrs. Hall as their authority for any thing relating to Sheffield in the earlier 
vay of the last century.”” She was born in 1675, and lived to be apwards of ninety, 

ihe was great grandmother of Messrs. William Charles and George Young, of Shef- 
field, Satin, 
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all of Sheffield, Razor Manufacturers, who all died S. P., and Catherine, 
the first wife of Matthew Norris, of Sheffield, Cutler. Their son, 
Samuel Norris, of Sheffield, Merchant, married his second cousin, Mary, 
daughter of John Jervis, of Sheffield, Pen-Knife Manufacturer (by his 
wife Margaret, daughter of Robert Rawson, by the aforesaid Margaret 
Fox), had John Norris, who left one son and two daughters, viz.—John 
Norris, of Barnsley (dead, leaving issue), and Frances and Maria, both 
of Barnsley. Thomas Norris, Chaplain to the Forces, who died S. P., 
A° 1816. Several children died young, and Catherine, eldest child, 
wife of Rickards Ince, of Wirksworth, Attorney-at- Law, father of 
Thomas Norris Ince, Wakefield, the writer of this notice. 

The accounts are beautifully written, as indeed are all his manu- 
scripts, of which several are in possession of the writer. 

The following are extracts from these accounts :— 
d. 
4 


£ 
0 


8. 
“ June, 1650. Spent in summoning Brewsters to Excise 0 
Spent at Doncaster the 10th day, Henry Bright, Robert 
Bright, John Pearson, & —— Fox, about Church 
Business ee eve oe 
Sept. 5. Spent about Excise 
» 13. Spent in Summoning to the Engagement at 
Doncaster, 6d. Spent at Doncaster then, 1s. ds 
_ Oct. Paid the Constables of Sheffield for Midsummer & 
Michaelmas Quarters, for Lame Soldiers, money paid 
for us 
Nov. 23. Spent at Brode Oke, Henry Bright, John Bright, 
& eight more met about Township business 
Dec. 3. Paid about Summoning Juratmen & Brewsters to 
Excise ee 
» 21. Spent in 1 Summoning the Barley to engage | at 
Rotherham 
» 23. Spent at Rotherham when « our men engaged . 
January 7th. Henry Bright, Robert Bright, and I, spent 
when Freeholders Bill was made [Jury List.—T. N. I. ] 
» 8th. Spent when delivered ? 
» 18th. Spent in Summoning the Township to engage 
at Sheffield m 
» 28th. Spent at Sheffield about Excise ave 
» 29th. Spent when we agreed for y* Excise 
Feby. 18. Spent at Sheffield, by William Fox, Robert 
Wilson, and myself, when John Pyles wife had Ae 
soned herself ove 
March 4. Spent in Summoning Brewsters to Excise... 
» 8th. Spent at Doncaster, when we put in our Bill 
how Watch & Ward sho‘ be kept & Rogues & Vaga- 
bonds punished & Women had Bastards ... 
» 24th. Spent when we put in our Bill for Innkeepers 
April lst, 1651. Paid to Constables of Sheffield for Lame 
Soldiers, money which they laid down for us 
» ith Spent at Excise 
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Numerous items for carrying Warrants and Hue and Cry to Hallam, 
Dore, Greenhill, and other places. Payments to wounded people, 
lame, burned. Soldiers with passes under the hands of Lord Fairfax 
and others. But the most curious items in the account are repairs 
to a Bridge at Heeley, on the edge of the Township, adjoining Derby- 
shire ; it is believed to be the one then leading to Chesterfield. Dis- 
bursed for repairing Heeley Bridge, as followeth :— 


8. 
“15th Oct., 1650, John Marriat and I spent at Thomas 
Rawson’s when we went to set out a tree .. 
Nov. 1, John Marriat and I spent at Heeley, when we set 
out atree ... eee 
5, Paid Thomas Rawson for ‘marking ‘the tree ... 
Paid Thomas Newton for earnest for the workmanship at 
the bridge 
21, Paid John Foss and J ohn Barker for making up a piece 
of pale that was broken down with the fall of y* tree 0 
24, Spent at Heeléy when y* tree was housed, being 14 men 0 
27, Spent when y* wood was fetched down to y® bridge in 
bread and beer oa 
Dec. 4, Spent in beer, bread, and tobacco, when y° bridge 
was laid down—28 men ees 
Paid George Stamerod for his helpe that day at bridge goo 
’ Paid Henry King for y® like 
5, Paid George Stamerod and J ohn “Taylor for mending 
causey at bridge end 
Paid 2 labourers that carried them stones and gravel that 
day 
Spent in beere for their drinking ove 
27, Paid Thomas Newton for his work at y® bridge, accord- 
ing to contract ee 
Spent that day 
Paid Rodger Lee for repairing a waine that w was broken 
when the timber was led to Heeley Bridge 
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Wakefield. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF LONG-LOW, NEAR WETTON, STAF- 
FORDSHIRE. 


BY SAMUEL CARRINGTON. 


Hap Herodian, of Alexandria, the Roman historian, who flourished 250 
years before the time of Christ, been acquainted with the limestone 
hills of Derbyshire and Staffordshire, he would not have said that all 
Britain was marshy, and the inhabitants thin. Our hills may be said 
to ery to the clouds, “ give, give,” and the barrows that crown many 
of them, and are not lacking in lower situations, to say nothing of 
what have been levelled by the agriculturist, together with the nume- 
rous instruments of flint and stone which are still every year turned 
up by the plough and spade, certify that these counties were occupied 
by barbarous tribes, unacquainted with metallurgy for a very long 
period, and that their numbers were considerable. 

In a review of Mr. Bateman’s Ten Years Liggings in the Celtic and 
Saxon Grave-mounds, the writer says, “It is evident, from the relics 
found in many of these barrows, that they were the resting-places, not 
merely of hunters and peasants, but of chiefs and persons of rank and 
station. The district itself, which is still almost inaccessible, and 
_ very sparsely peopled, could scarcely have been the ordinary residences 
of numerous wealthy and powerful chieftains. Perhaps it was the 
custom in the early ages to which these interments belong, to bring 
the corpses of warriors or rulers into the hill country for burial. 
Upon this point Mr. Bateman’s opinion would be worth knowing.” 
Alas! Mr. Bateman is no more, otherwise the question could have 
been settled most satisfactorily. I have only to add to what has 
been already advanced as a proof of the long occupation of these hills 
by the early Britons, that previously to the changes effected upon 
the surface of the land by clearing the woods, removing impedi- 
ments in the courses of rivers and streams, and the draining of 
marshes, that the hills would be far preferable to the plains for human 
residences. Consequently, the more marshes abounded in the plains, 
the more would inhabitants abound on the hills, where, although 
modern vehicles would “draw their slow length along,” would offer 
little impediments to the hardy unencumbered and skin-clad Britons, 
whose wealth consisted in the herds that roamed at large, with the 
addition, in the earliest times only, of a few tools and weapons of 
wood and stone. There is eufficient evidence to prove that their 
sepulchres, from the earliest down to the Romano-British period, were 
in the immediate vicinity of their habitations. 1t would have been a 
more difficult task to convey the dead over the marshes and rivers, and 
through tangled forests, to the hills, then, than it is now to convey 
heavy burdens by carts and waggons. 

Many of these barrows, or lows, have been both laboriously and 
scientifically investigated by the late Mr. Bateman, and the numerous 
relics obtained from them, form a collection that is unrivalled. Surely 
any person who has carefully looked over the collection of instru- 
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ments of flint and stone there gathered together, will be slow in 
believing the sweeping assertions of Herodian, or in coming to 
the conclusion that they had been brought there by non-residents. 
These relics are to the archeologist what the telescope is to the 
astronomer. They cast a light upon remote times and subjects hitherto 
involved in darkness. They throw a light upon the past condition of 
the inhabitants—they corroborate where history has faithfully recorded 
them, where ambiguous, they explain, where silent, they speak. 
Finally, they open to the world the records of a lost or extinct 
race, that has for an indefinite time been hid in the bowels of the 
earth ; and thus every article from tumuli is capable of being inter- 
preted, and is fraught with important information. 

Lone Low, the singular and highly interesting barrow now under 
notice, is situated near Wetton in the moorland district of Stafford- 
shire. It is of unusual form, and the discoveries which have from 
time to time been made within it by myself, during excavations made 
for the late Mr. Bateman, are very remarkable, and worthy of being 
put together in a collected form. 

This very peculiar barrow has been thought, time out of mind, 
to be a “mine rake,” and the name of “ long lows” has been applied 
to the fields in which it is situated. Various attempts have from time 
to time been made by lead miners to find a shaft, by removing certain 
portions of the mound; a shaft had, in fact, been sunk very near 
the barrow. This rendered the operations of opening both difficult 
and laborious. Long Low is what is usually denominated a “twin © 
barrow,” consisting of two circular mounds, connected by a bank, 
which altogether are 220 yards long. A plan of this barrow, drawn 
to scale, is shown on the accompanying engraving. 








The circular mound at the north-east end is 30 yards across and 
7 feet high in the centre, that at the south-west end not so large ; 
the connecting bank at its base is 15 yards wide, and where entire 
about six feet in height, with regular sloping sides where not muti- 
lated. The barrow runs in a straight line along the highest part of 
the land, a strong wall, separating the fields, is built over it lengthways, 
the stone for which, like other field walls in the vicinity, appears to have 
been procured from the bank of the tumulus, which, with the exception 
of some parts of the surface, is formed of large flat stones, which have 
evidently been procured in the immediate neighbourhood, where the 
surface of the land is lowered to a considerable extent. This is the 
only instance (as far as my experience goes). of a barrow being formed 
of stones got by quarrying, they being generally composed of such stones 
as are found on the surface of uncultivated land, which owing to expo- 
sure to the atmosphere, have their angular points rounded. ‘The strata 
in the neighbourhood of this barrow are but slightly consolidated, and 
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are separated from each other by a thin seam of earthy matter, and 
abound with vertical cracks, so that it would not be a difficult task to 
dig out stones with sharpened stakes—the principal instruments, I 
presume, for such purposes in primitive times. 

The internal construction of this cairn issingular. By making holes 
in various places along the bank, we have found a low wall in the 
centre, built with large stones, which appears to be carried the whole 
length of the bank. Against this, large flat stones, with their tops- 
reclining ‘against the wall, are placed, thus leaving many vacancies, 
and showing an economical way of raising the mound at less expen- 
diture both of labour and materials. The portions of this which have 
been laid bare are, with remains of interments, shown on the plan at 
C, D, E, and F. 

A large cist, “or chamber usually so called,” was discovered near 
the centre of the large mound, at the N.E. end, on July 8th, 1849. 
It was formed by four immense stones, enclosing an area 6 feet long, 
5 feet wide, and about 4 feet deep. In all probability the capstone had 
been removed, as none was found. On the cist being cleared, we dis- 
covered a regular paved floor of limestone, entirely covered over with 
human bones, presenting a confused mass of the relics of humanity. 
All the skeletons lying in the primitive position, crossed each other in 
all directions, They proved to be the remains of thirteen individuals, 
both males and females, varying from infancy to oldage. The interior 
of this cist is shown on the accompanying engraving, and its position 
in the mound will be seen at A on the plan. 


On the floor were found three arrow-heads of flint, wrought into 
beautiful thin leaf-shaped instruments, and many other calcined flakes 
of the same material ; also bones of the ox, hog, deer, and dog. Not 
far from the cist, and near the surface, was founda skeleton minus the 
head, imbedded in gravel, rats’ bones, and charcoal. On the floor 
some animal bones were found that had been burned, also neatly 
wrought arrow-heads and pieces of flint, and fragments of two human 
skulls. The point of a bone spear and a bone pin were found during our 
labours in this mound. Another skeleton was found in the bank, 
crushed into small fragments, and where another grave had been 
made in the bank, for a secondary interment, the sides and bottom 
were found to have been burned to lime, which now resembled old 
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mortar, to an extent that could not have been effected by an ordinary 
fire. It is not unusual to find small stones burnt to lime on the 
floors of barrows, in the present instance it had acquired a hardness 
almost equal to the stones, effected during a very long period by im- 
bibing carbonic acid gas from the atmosphere, to which it had free 
access ; pieces several inches thick were broken up intermixed with 
charcoal. 

On one side of the cist two skulls lay close together, and mixed up 
with a skeleton, which, in some instances, crossed each other in the 
centre, lay the fine skull here shown, which is preserved in the Bate- 
man Museum, at Lomberdale House.* Two other remarkable skulls, 


one of a woman of about 50 years of age, and the other of a girl not 
more than seven years old, were also found, and are described in 
“‘Crania Britannica.” 

The mound at the other extremity of the “bank” was opened on 
the 27th of September, 1851, when calcined bones and animal remains 
were found, but the singular construction of this portion of the barrow 
made ample compensation for the paucity of relics. It appeared that 
the longitudinal wall, noticed before, terminated in the centre of this 
mound now under notice ; and at its termination, another and well-built 
wall was carried crossways at right angles with the longitudinal one, 





* This skull has been most skilfully figured in that truly magnificent and invaluable 
work, “‘Crania Britannica,’”’ where it is carefully and elaborately described and com- 
poet with other examples by Dr. J. Barnard Davis, F.S.A. In that work the 

earned doctor, who is the best living authority in craniological and ethnological 
matters, has given an admirable account of the discoveries at Long Low; and of the 
characteristics of the different crania found therein. To this work I cordially and 
earnestly direct the attention of the readers of the ‘‘ Reliquary,” as being one which 
ought to be in the library of every archxologist. It is, undoubtedly, one of the most 
learned, useful, and reliable works which has ever been published. Of the skull here 
shown, Dr. Davis says it is “‘ remarkably regular, narrow, and long ; of good shape, 
medium thickness, and presenting few of the harsh peculiarities of the ancient British 
race ; on the contrary, there is about it an air of slenderness and refinement. In 
some features it assimilates to the medern English cranium, although decidedly 
narrow, whilst its genuine and remote antiquity is determined by uestioned 
evidence. It belongs, inan eminent degree, to the class of delicho-cephalic skulls, 
and is the cranium of a man of about forty years of age.” The doctor follows this 
with an elaborately detailed description, to which I refer my readers. LL. J 
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which our excavation laid bare to the length of more than half the 
diameter of the mound—it was three feet in height—the whole extent 
was not proved. From the centre of this wall, and forming a straight 
line with the longitudinal one, there was a row of thin moderately large 
stones, set on edge, by the ends being set in the soil that formed the 
floor of the mound ; these were placed with their edges close together, 
and occasionally in two or three ranks, as if for better support in an 
upright position. They were from 14 to 2 feet in height, and were 
extended from the wall to the length of five yards—the burnt bones 
were found in the west angle formed by the cross wall and the upright 





stones, as shown in the engraving. It appeared as though the bones 
had originally been deposited near the surface, as they were now 
found in the interstices betwixt the stones, from near the top to 
the bottom. This mound was formed of large stone, like the other 
parts, reared against each other all around, with their tops inclining 
towards the centre. 

This cairn not only presents peculiarities in its formation, but also 
in the interments, the skulls are a valuable acquisition to the ethno- 
logist, possessing a strongly marked peculiarity of conformation, being 
elongated to an extraordinary extent, and flattened at the sides, 
making a broad line of distinction from the Celtic race. A few cairns 
with similar vaults, containing many interments, have been found in 
Derbyshire, mostly destroyed, but crania from some of them have 
been procured sufficiently to prove them like these from Long Low. 
They show that Great Britain was primarily inhabited by. people 
differing essentially in physical appearance from the Celts. 

The immense mass of stone collected at Long Low must either have 
been a work occupying a considerable length of time, or what seems 
less probable, a great number of persons must have been employed in 
its construction. Rude as it is, a uniformity of plan is apparent 
throughout the structure. There are no traces of habitations in the 
neighbourhood ; but it is not reasonable to suppose that any but a 
settled people would undertake the task of raising such a sepulchral 
mound as this. 

In fature papers I purpose giving an account of discoveries in other 
Staffordshire barrows. 
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THE TRADERS’ TOKENS OF DERBYSHIRE, DESCRIBED 
AND ILLUSTRATED. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8. A. 
&. &. &e. 
(Continued from Vol. IV. page 248.) 


DERBY. 
Obverse—NATHANIEL . DOVGHTY = The Mercers’ Arms. 
HIS 


Reverse—MERCER . IN. DARBY . 1666 HALF 
PENY 


Of this token I have not met with an example, and therefore am unable to engrave it. 
Nathaniel Doughty, the issuer of this token, was elected one of the Wardens of 
the Mercer’s Company of Derby, on the 17th of April, 1677. In 1681 he was elected 


Steward of the Company. In 1683, one of the Wardens. 
In 1683 “‘ Mr. Nathaniel Doughty, one of the Wardens of ye said Company (being 
raham 


hee is removed to dwell in the Country), the said Company doe elect Mr. Ab 


Crompton, Warden in Mr. Doughty’s stead.” 
The following entries occur in the Record Book of this Company— 


Recev4 then of Mt. W™. Brookhouse by order of Mr. Nath. Doughty 
the some of twenty tow pounds I saye 

Also Reci at y® same time from Mr. W™. Brookhouse by the order 
afores4 one brothers gowne vallued to the Company by Mr. Doughty 
at seven pounds. I say Rec the abovesd. Moneys & Gowne, # me 
Wien, Pramonya; Shower .......isvcccsciccoccsscccscontess seescocsbeqessescecenece ito ang Q@ @ 


£22 0 0 


Wooding, Rich: Son of Stephen, bound y® 25th of March, 1676, for seven yeares, 


to Mr. Nath: Doughty, Grocer. 


In St. Peter's Register the following occurs— 
1595. Sep. Richardus Doughte 30 die Martii. 
1601. Sep. Michael Doughtye Sep. 22 die November. 
1601. December.—Sep. Michael Doughtye Sep. 22 die. 
In St. Werburgh’s Parish Register are the following entries— 
1696. Paul, the son of Paul and Dorothy Doughty, bapt. August 24, and 


buried 26. 
1697. Katharine, the daughter Nath! and Dorothy Doughty, bapt. January 29. 
The following entries occur in the Registers of All Saints’ Parish— 
a oat Sp Mrs. Ann Doughty. 
. Feb, 23.—Bap. , 
1698. Nov. 7. Sep? } Thos: Son of Ralph Doughty. 
1699. Aug. 26.— Sep. Ann, daughter of Ralph Doughty. 
1710. Oct. 31.—Sep. Mr. Samuel Doughty. ‘ 


In St. Alkmund’s Parish Register the following occur— 
1692. June 26.—Baptized, Peter, the sonne of John Doughty. 


In 1555, Richard Doughty held two acres and a half of land in Bridgcroft, alias 
Bitcheroft, in Derby, which was granted in that year to the Corporation by Queen 


Mary. 

Members of this family are still resident in Derby. 

In 1659, Capt. Doughty, of the Militia, got himself into a “‘scrape” by revolting at 
Derby, as will be seen by the following curious letters— 
Honovrep Sir, 

Siuce I saw you I have had little rest, for the Lord Lambert required me to wait 
upon him towards Cheshire ; and this day being at Stafford, news was brought him of 
a rising in Derby, for the quelling of which he presently ordered one hun dragoons 
and about 150 hme to pameny Oy Derby, giving the command to Major Grove, and 
commanded me to goe with him. Away we marcht to Utceter (where we now are), 
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intending resolvedly to fall into them at Derby this night, but while we wero refresh- 
ing, a messenger came with letters from Colonel Sanders, Colonel Mitchell, and Major 
Barton, to give an account that the business was at present ended. The beginning 
was this: Yesterday divers Commissioners being busie in raising and settling the 
Militia, about eleven o’clock Colonel Charles White, with some few came into the 
town and openly proclaimed Booth’s declaration, whereupon all the town rose, shut 
up their shops, seazed upon many of the Militia horses with shouting. Captain 
Doubtey turned on their side and drew many of his new men to him, and in the midst 
of this confusion, Colunel Sanders came in amongst them, asking them what they 
would have, drew them all to the Green, where they all desired him to own their 
quarrel and be their leader; he refused and had liberty to go home, and afterwards 
they drew into the town, and moultered mony so that this morning there was not one 
left to appear, the active townsmen crying Pecavy; and thus our journey is stopped, 
and we are upon returning sAve one troop goes forward thither. Now for Chester, 
this was the last news at seven o’clock this day to the Lord Lambert: that the ene- 
mies numbers doe something lessen. We have had eighteen troup in their teethes 
these three daies and can doe little for want of our foot; but we shall quickly now, 
for they lay the last night at Stafford: and untill they come up for conveniency of 
provisions and quarters, our brigade of horse lye about Drayton. They doe make 
much of Leverpoole, Colonel Ireland is Governor, ’tis thought some of their hot spirits 
begin now to coole, they will ere long be lapt closer together. I am both weary and 
in haste. 


I remaine, yours to serve 
Utceter, August 13th, 3 o’clock. 


Thursday, September Ist, 1659. 

** Having in our last stated something touching the late insurrecction in Uheshire, 
be pleased to take a short review of the High Sheriff and Magistrates of Derby, who 
having proclaimed Sir George Booth’s declaration at the Market-place immediately 
after being suppressed was appointed forthwith to proclaim the Parliament proclama- 
tion, wherein Sir George and his adherents were declared tra) tors, in which it is to 
be noted that they themselves were concluded guilty. Since which time there is 
seised the Earl of Chesterfield, Sir Henry Avory, Mr. Stanhope, Mr. Grey, of Risley. 
My Lord Stamford’s son, several aldermen and persons of estate. The heat of the 
Insurrection being over, divers counties begin to look pale-fac'd, especially those 
where the Militia revolted more particularly Captain Doughty of Derby, who meeting 
Colonel White shook hands with him and said they were agreed; bid the people arm, 
and send for the country, showed them where the arms and powder was, appointed 
officers of foot, caused the bells to be wrung backwards, and endeavoured to apprehend 
Captain Hope ; but was prevented by Colonel] Mitchel, who = a stop to the further 
accessions of the Countey. In this design the ministers did severally invite their 
—. onely Mr. Swetnam adhered to the Parliament and said they were fools. 

et Mr. Siden, Minister of Langley (whom Colonel Sanders had before sent into Lan- 
cashire to dissuade their pr ings), returned so much their instrument that he 
appeared before the Commissioners with his sword and pistol cockt, declaring high 
words to Colonel Sanders. Colonel White who first appeared in Nottinghamshire, 
and afterwards F the town of Derby into combustion, is ordered to be brought up 
to London.” — Weekly Post, 150. 


Obverse—IOHN DUNNIDGE= No inner circle. In the field on a shield 
the Grocers’ Arms. 


Reverse—i1n . DERBY . 1663 = No inner circle. - In the field the initials 


I D 


Probably a Farthing token. 
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Obverse—IOHN . DUNNIDGE. IUNIOR=In a shield, within the inner 
circle, the Grocers’ Arms. 


HIS 
Reverse—1n . DARBY . 1664 =TIn the field within the inner circle HALF 
PENY 


The Dunnidges were a wealthy and important family in Derby about the period 
when these tokens were issued. 

In 1660, John Dunnidge was Mayor of the Borough of Derby. 

In the Charter of Charles II., 1681, John Dunnidge is appointed one of the Alder- 
men of the Borough of Derby. 


From the Records of the Mercer’s Company it appears that— 


John Dunnidge, mercer, was elected a Warden of the Company, March 28, 1676, 
and at a meeting of the Mercer’s Company, held—‘‘ January the 18th, 1676, at 
the Angell, in Derby, Orderede yt Mr Jno. Dunidge, Warden of the Company of 
Mercers, doe give informac ye next Sessions held for this Borough, against Jno. 
Booth, for his trading in this towne Contrary to Law, & di i prsent Steward, 
Mr W™ Parker, Warden, M® Sam!! Fletcher, Mr Tho. Widdoson, Treat wth 
Hugh Bateman, Esq", about M™ Elizabeth Bournes infringing the liberty of 
this Company.” 

John Dunnidge, grocer, was elected Steward of the Company, April 2, 1678. 
In 1682, Jchn Dunnidge was elected one of the Wardens of the Company. 
In 1684 he was again Mayor of the Borough. 

In 1686, John Dunnidge died. 


The following entries relating to this family occur in All Saints’ Register— 


March a foe ; } John, Sonne of Mr. John Dunnage, Junior. 


Mar. 18 se Beniamin, Sonne of Mr. John Dunnage, Junior. 
Aug. 5.--Bap. Thomas, Sonne of Mr. John Dunidge. 
Nov. 17.—Sep. Mr. John Dunnige, Seinor. 

[ag *e } Mary, Daughter of Mr. John Dunige. 
June 13.—Bap. Elezebeth, Daughter of Mr. John Dunige. 
June 21.—Bap. Richarde, Sonne of Mr. John Dunige. 
Aug. 11.— Bap. Charles, Sonne of Mr. John Dunige. 

May 31.—Sep. Dorothy, the wife of Mr. John Dunage. 
Mar. 4.—Bap. John, the Sonne of Mr. John Dunidge. 
Ap. 1.—Bap. Henery, Sonne of Mr. John Dunage. 

Ap. 16.—Sep. Henery, Sonne of Mr. John Dunage. 

Ap. 20.—Bap. Nathaneel, Sonne of Mr. John Dunage. 
Nov. 4.—Sep. Jobn, Sonne of Mr. John Du . 

Dec. 4.— Sep. Nathaneel, Sonne of Mr. John Dunage. 

Ap 18.—Bap. Edward, Sonne of Mr. John Dunage. 

June 26.—Sep. Edward, Sonne of Mr. Join Dunage. 

Aug. 9.—Bap. Esther, daughter of Mr. John Dunage. 
Oct. 8.— Bap. Abraham, Son of Richard Dunidge. 
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Obverse—ROBERT . FEARBROTHER = In the field within the inner 
circle. 


Reverse—in . DERBY . 1669 = The Tallow Chandlers’ Arms in the field, 
within the inner circle. 


Obverse—IOHN . FERGVSON = 
Reverse—In . DARBY. 1666=HIS. HALF . PENY. 


Of this token, I possess only the above imperfect note, and am therefore unable 
either correctly to describe, or engrave it. 


x HIS 
Obverse—SAMVELL . FLECHER = In the field within the inner circle HALF 
PENY 


Reverse—in . DARBY = In the field, within the inner circle, the initials 


and date S F 
1666. 


Samuel Fletcher was a Mercer, as as is shown by the following interesting extract 
‘from the Records of the Mercers’ Company— 
Hill, Samuel, Son of Thomas, of Mathfeild, in the County of Stafford, bounde to 
Samuel Fletcher, Mercer, for 7 years, the 24th of J une, 1674. 
In 1675, Samuel Fletcher signs the minutes of the Company, 


In 1679, he was one of the Wardens of the Company. 

In 1683 and again in 1693, he was Steward of the Company. 

In 1695, Samuel Fletcher ‘died, and Mr. Gilbert Cheshire, mercer, was elected one 
of the brethren in his stead. 


In the All Saints’ Register the following entries occur— 


1670. Mar. 26.—Sep. Thomas Fletcher. 
1674. Jan. 11.—Oulde Widdow Fletcher. 
1675. Nov. 13.—Sep. Widdow Fletcher. 


Samuel Fletcher, the issuer of this token, was of St. Werburgh’s Parish, and his 
signature a in the Churchwardens’ Accounts, as having been present at parish 
meetings nearly every year from 1660 to 1690. In 1683, y was one of the Church- 
wardens and Overseers ; in 1685 and 1689, one of the Overseers of the Highways ; 
and in 1690, one of the Assessors. In the same accounts the signatures of William 
Fletcher and two Robert Fletchers freqnently occur, and William Fletcher was in 
1680 and 1684, one of the Assessors, The following entries also occur— 

1677 Feb. 13.—Pd Mr. Samuell Fletcher for 3 bell ropes...... 0:7 :10 
1681. Pd to Mr. Willi Fletcher for his man going for Dodson... 00 : 02 : 06 
( was a@ removal case of a pauper between St. Wer- 
burgh’s and Long Eaton. ere had been sum- 
Kim) and a great deal of unpleasantness about 
im 


In the rs of St. Werburgh’s are the following entries relating to Samuel 
Fletcher and his family— 
Mercie, y¢ dau. of Robt. Fletcher, bur. ye =. Nad of Des.er 
An, the of Robert Fletcher, bap. y: 
Mr. Samuell Pegge, of Duffield, and “tas "Fletcher, of Darby, married 
the 22 of August. 
Se daughter of William Fletcher and Ellin Fletcher his wife, bapt. 


25. 
Robert, the son of William and Ann Fletcher, bapt. January 31. 
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1681. or the daughter of William and Ellin Fletcher, bapt. Jully 30, 


1681. 
1695. Samuel Fletcher buried July 12. 

By the Charter of Charles II., 1681, Samuel Fletcher, the issuer of this token, was 
appointed one of the Capital Burgesses of the Borough of Derby. In 1691 he was 
Ma or of the Borough. In 1695, this worthy man, then an Alderman of the Borough, 
by Will, devised two acres of land, called the Park Field, to Solomon Roberts and hi 
nephew, Sumuel Fletcher, in trust, and for the use of ten of the rest widows of the 
parish of St. Werburgh for ever ; and he directed that his said nephew should hold 
the land during his life, and that he should pay as a charge thereon 20s. yearly on 
Christmas-day to the Vicar of the parish, and that immediately after Divine Service 
it should be distributed equally amongst the ten poorest widows in St. Werburgh’s 
parish, chosen by the Vicar and Churchwardens, or any two of them ; and after the 
death of the said Samuel Fletcher, it should be lawful for the Vicar and Church- 
wardens to enter upon the premises, and the rents and profits thereof take to the use 
of the ten poorest widows, “‘ be it above or below the yearly sum of 20s.” 

In 1695, George Fletcher, apothecary, one of the brethren of the Mercer’s Company, 
removed into Ireland. 

a lease, bearing date 26th of December, 1729, between the Rev. W. Lockett 
(the then Vicar), and the Churchwardens on the one part, and William Turner on the 
other, it appears that the first-mentioned parties were desirous of raising money by 
sale or long leases of the land herein-mentioned, in order to build a workhouse for the 
oor of the parish; and it was therefore ordered, at a parish meeting on the 15th of 
Danube, 1729, that the said William ‘Turner should have a lease of the land for 1000 
years, on paying £50 as a fine and the yearly rent-charge of 20s., to be distributed 
according to the trusts of Fletcher’s Will. 

The sum of 20s. is now yearly paid by the executors of the late W. L. Newton, a4 
who purchased the land (supposed to be the land left by Fletcher), near to the K: 
leston turnpike gate, upon a title regularly deduced for eighty years. 

Fletcher also left some money to the poor of All Saints’ Parish. 

In 1588, among the patriotic people of Derby who contributed funds towards the 
defence of the country against the threatened invasion by the Spanish Armada, the 
name of “‘ Richard Fletcher, of Derby, Butcher, £25,” occurs. 

In 1595, Edward Fletcher, of Derby, was a Glover, and William Fletcher was a 
Butcher, and they held jointly a tenement in St. Mary’s Gate. 

In the Parish Register of St. Alkmund’s, is the following curious entry— 

1622. Sepultus Johannes Fletcher in fluvio submersus vit: inebriatus. 

In old St. Alkmund’s Church were the following inscriptions— 

“ Here lyes the body of Sarah, the wife of George Filetcher, she dyed the Ist day 
of December, 1683. 

*‘ Richard Ffletcher, in Duteous Piety to the deserved Memorial] of his Father, 
Richard Fletcher, thrice bayliffe of Derby, deceased the 13th day of January, 
1606, infixeth these lines :” [below is an epitaph in verse, and in are the 
portraitures of five children. Upon the South side is inscri ‘his first 
wife was Emmot Draper, widow, maryed the 9th of October, 1564. She de- 

rted this life the 3rd day of June, 1569 ; they had issue Elizabeth, who the 
Ist of May deceased 1570. His 2nd wife Rachell the daughter of Richard 
of Spondon. They lived maryed 33 years, and had issue Richard, 

Mary, Elizabeth; and Jane. She deceased the 7th day of May, 1602.” 


se HIS 
Obverse—WILLIAM . FREIRSON = In the field within the inner circle HALFE 
FENNY 

= oe 

a a) 


Reverse—i1N . DERBY . 1668 = In the field within the inner circle perBy 
& 2% 


Ww. F 


a 
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The following interesting extracts are from the Register of St. Peter’s parish, Derby— 
William Frearson, of the parish of St. Peter’s in Dar Oy son of William Frearson, 
of Osmaston, and Margret Webster, daughter of William Webster, of Biggin, 

in the parish of Wirkesworthe, was married the 15 of June, 1654. 

William Frearson, of the parish of Al Saints in Derby, and Mary Couper of the 
parish of St. Peter’s in Derby, daughter of Widdo Couper, of St. Peter’s parish 
aforesaid, was married the 8 of July, 1657. 

In the All Saints’ Parish Register the following entries occur— 

Feb. 9.—Sep. A male infante of Luke Frearson. 

June 14,— Bap. John, Sonne of William Frearson. 

June i Mary, wife of William Frearson. 

—~ ?-> ‘P- } A Child of William Frearson. 

Oct. 10.—Sep. Hanna, Daughter of William Frearson. 
28.—Bap. Rebecca, daughter of William Frearson. 
28.—Bap. Isaac, Sonne of William Frearson. 

1673. Sept. 24.—Isack, Sonne William Frearson. 
1682. Oct. 4. - Sep. Mary, wife of William Frearson. 
1698. Nov. 6.—Bap. Geo. Son of William Frearson. 
In the Register of St. Michael’s Parish, Derby, is the following— 
1686. July 14th.—Bapt. John, the son of William Frearson. 
In the Register of St. Werburgh’s, Parish, Derby, is the following interesting entry— 

George Frearson and Elizabeth Stables, the danghter of James Stables, both of 
Derby, were married before Thomas Sleigh, Justice of the Peace for the 
borough of Derby, upon the 28 day of May, 1656, and the witnesses for the 


marridge were James Stables and William Freereson, both of Derby. 
November 21.—Marr’ed Jobn Fryerson and Elizabeth Foulds, 


In St. Alkmund’s Parish Register occurs the following— 


1680. Married, Stephen Clarke & Judith Frierson. Novem. 5, 
1688. Decr. 2.—William, sonne of William Fryerson, Baptized. 
1689. April 28.—Buryed, William, the son of William Fryerson. 


Obverse——HENRY . HAYWARD . IN. DARBY=No inner circle. In the 


field a crowned head of 
King (Charles II.) Pro- 
file to the left, hair long 
and flowing, open arched 
crown. 

Reverse—uHIS . HALFE. PENNY. 1665=In the field, within the inner 
circle, the initials H H; a 
rose above and also a rose 
below * @ * 

H* H 

* & * 
Henry Hayward, the issuer of this token, was a vintner, and kept the King’s Head, 
the same inn which is still the principal county hotel of the town. in the Corn Market. 
In the ‘‘ Household Book” of the Hon. Anchitell Grey, M.P. for Derby (second son 

of the Earl of Stamford), of Risley Hall, Derbyshire, for the years 1680, 1, 2, and 3, 

in my own possession,* are some highly interesting entries, relating not only to the 





* Some account of this ‘‘ Household Book,” with extracts from its pages, are given 
in the ‘‘ Retrquary,” Vol. I. page 119, and Vol. III. page 100. F = 
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inn itself, but to the Haywards who kept it. The following are the kind of entries 
which occur— 


1681. 
October 21. Paid to Mrs. Dorathy Hayward, for Wine 
Paid for drinke at the Ki Head in Derb: 
November17. Paid for the Horses at the fees OBE 6. cccdsacess : sve 
on Paid for drinke at Derby 


2. 
June 16. Paid to Mrs. Dorathy Heyward for five dozen of Wine... 03 
Paid to Mrs, Sarah Yeomens as her bill will appeare for 
repeare at ye Kings head Inne in Derby ..........0+.++++« 
In the Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. Werburgh’s Parish, Derby, in my own 
session, occur the following highly interesting entries— 


1678 
Paid Mrs. Hayward for wine at 2 Sacramts . 
oon For bread for the Sacrament 
April 22. Communion Bread to Hen. Golding 
sani Communion Wine to Mrs. Hayward, Sent. ..... 


P4 to Mis Haward senior ffor Wine for the Commio............ 
Pi to Hon. Golding flor Brood o-oo -vvvrvnns nee 
P4 to Mis Haward Senior for Wine for the Communion : .: 
Pd Hen. Golding for Bread ..........c.ccccscsesssscsccvscosescees 00: 00: 
In All Saints Register is the following, which may refer to the issuer of the token— 


1681. Jan.12. Sep. Henery Haywood died in All Saints Parish, Buried in 
Saint Michaell Church in Derby. 
1670. Mar. 10. Sep. Thomas Heywood. 


oo 


S288 oa 82 


Obverse—HENRY . HOLMES=No inner circle. In the field, in a shield 
the Apothecaries’ Arms. 

. HIS 

Reverse—1s . DARBY . 1664=In the field within the inner circle HALF 


PENY 
* 


HIS 
Obverse—HENRY . HOLMES = Within the inner circle, in the field naLr 
PENY 


Reverse—1N . DARBY . 1666 = In the field within the inner circle, with- 
out a shield, the Apothecaries’ Arms, 


Henry Holmes, the issuer of this token, was an names ¥ ay ie ee 


Charles II., 1681, he was made one of the Capital the and in 
1694 onde Mayor of the Borough. In 1702, 1718, and 1782, John Holmes was or. 
Henry Holmes was elected a Warden of the Mercer’s Company, April 22, 1769, and 
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in 1685 was elected Steward ; in 1686, a meeting of the rye gf was held “att Mr. 
aap Holmes,’ in Derby,” at which he was elected one of the Wardens. In 1691 he 
in elected one of the Wardens. Henry Holmes died in 1699. 
e Records of the Mercers’ Company the following entry occurs— 
pyr seas Thomas, son of Thomas Harryman, of Derby, bound to Henry Holmes 
Apothecary, for 8 years, the 24th of June, 1671. : ; 
Tn 1699, while an Alderman of the Borough, Henry Holmes, the issuer of this tceken, 
died. The following entries are from All Saints’ Register— 
Holmes—1690. Nov. 1.—Sep. Joseph Holmes. 
Holmes—1699. May 11. —Sep. Mr. Henry Holmes, Alderman. 


In St. Werburgh’s Parish Register occur the following entries— 
1644. Elizabeth, ye daughter of John Holmes, bap. y* 18 of June. 
1650. Sara, daught. of John Holmes, bap. y* same day (3rd June.) 


In the Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. Werburgh’s Parish, Derby, in my own pos- 
session, are the following entries— £ d 
s.. d, 


1673. Rec of Henry Holmes for 1 years Rent for a hous lat Mrs. 
Hariman’s 
1674. Recdof Mr. Holmes & Henry Viccars for a house late Mrs oo. 
man for ayeare and halfe due Lady Day 1675 . sites CL IO OO 


Holmes evidently gave up this house, for in 1676 the wate’ is ysemaieed from Henry 
Vickers alone. 


Obverse—RICHARD . KNOWLES . WOOLPACKER=In the field within the 
inner circle, a wool- 
pack, 

Reverse—iIN . DERBY . A. HALF. PENY=In the field within the inner 

circle * * * 
R* K 
1671. 


The Arms of the Woolmen was a Woolpack. 


From the following entries in All Saints Register, it appears that the issuer of this 
token, Richard Knowles, died in February, 1677, and was buried at All Saints on the 
1st of Mareh in that year— 


1674. Jan. 6. Samuell Sonne of Richarde Knowles. 
1676. Dec. 12. David Sonne of Richarde Knowles. 
1677. Mar. 1. Sep. Richard Knowles. 

1691. Jan. 27. Sep. David Knowles. 

1695. Oct. 25. Sep. Robert Knowles, 


In St. Alkmund’s Register is the following— 
1679. Buried Margery ye wife of Henry Knowles, May 5. 
In St. Peter’s Register is the following — 
1646. Jane, daughter of Mary Knowles, July 10 (died of the plague). 
In St. Alkmund’s Register is the following— 
1660. Baptized William, the son of Henry Knowles, July 1. 


Derby. 
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ANCIENT BRITISH COINS.* 


THERE is a series of coins, found in different parts of England, which have proved 
very enigmatical to those who have met with them. They are small, and made espe- 
cially of the precious metals, of copper and of tin also. Some of them were long 
since recognized as minted by the ancient Britons, but, as it was thought there was 
no record that these people used money, except of iron, which was till lately consi- 
dered to be the statement of Cesar, there was, at first, a difficulty in attributing 
many of those discovered to that people.t Antiquaries and numismatists have, 
however, for a good while agreed that the great majority of these coins are ancient 
British. But when they came to interpret the brief, unusual, and unheard-of legends 
upon them, they often embarked upon a sea of conjecture. As the names of the 
reguli who issued them were unknown to history, or had been so transformed by 
classical writers as not to be recognizable, there was a wide field open for the pedantic 
exercise of learned conjecture, which is seldom very scrupulous in finding materials 
for its support. 

‘Ancient British coins had been admitted, figured and described, from the days of 
the antiquary Camden, who professed with regard to them ‘‘ to walke in a mirke and 
mistie night of ignorance,” but until recent times no well directed efforts were 
devoted to their study. At length, after numismatists had exhausted immense 
ingenuity on the investigation of the coins of all civilized peoples, these frequently 
recurring rude examples began to attract their notice in a more especial manner. 
Those of the Gaulish tribes were first explained and arranged, but little was accom- 

lished till recently in the elucidation of the British series. In 1826, the Marquis de 
Law published an essay, the ‘‘ main object of which was to prove the existence of an 
ancient British coinage, which had been ignored by men of such undoubted authority 
as Eckhel, Sestini, and Mionnet”—(p. 11). It is not more than twenty years since 
Dr. Birch threw out the hint that the F after the initial letters TASC and COM meant 
Filius, as on some Roman coins, and showed a relationship to a more important 
munarch. The names of some of the reguli themselves are still matters of doubt 
and uncertainty. 

In the course of time a gentlemen well versed in numismatic lore, of competent 
learning, and of great zeal and industry, both in collecting and observing, directed 
his special attention to the series of ancient British coins, devoted much of fourteen 
years to the disentanglement of the intricacies with which it was perplexed, and the 
accumulation of light from all quarters to aid the investigation, and the public has 
been presented with the result in the very beautiful volume at the head of this 
article. In these days for handsome books, Mr. Evans’s is one of the most elegant 
that has issued from the press. It is one of those cases in which an ingenious mind 
takes up an obscure inquiry, lives upon every ray of truth which can be educed from 
it, and at last generously reveals the whole process, content with the approbation of 
his fellow-men as his recompense. 

The coins of the ancient Britons admit of an easy division into those wninscribed-- 
numismatically, anepigraphous—and those inscribed. In illustration of the former, 
Mr. Evans has given nine very carefully executed plates, ——— 120 coins ; of 
the latter, including some few anepigraphous examples which can be ascribed to 
certain districts, he has given us no less than 17 plates, representing 235 coins. All 
these plates are engraved by Mr. Fairholt, which is a guarantee of their accuracy. 
By thus re-engraving the series of ancient British coins in a correct manner, Mr. 
Evans has conferred the greatest value on his work, and made it for the future the 
manual for their study. ‘ He commences his volume with an excellent bibliographical 
chapter, containing a history of the subject. In this chapter he touches with delicacy 
upon the strange and unfounded v: ies indulged in by antiquaries, when they 
supposed themselves to be engaged in interpreting ancient British inscribed coins. 
At the same time, he does, we believe; ample justiee to those able and learned 
numismatists who have described and thrown a light upon these coins, chiefly in 
the Numismatic Journal and Chronicle. Among these, the name of Mr. J. Y. 





* The Coins of the Ancient Britons, Arranged and Described. By JoHN EVANS, ¥.S.A.» 
F.G.S., Honorary Secretary of the Numismatic Society of London ; and Engraved b 
F. W. Farruott, F.S.A. og 416, Plates 27. London: J. Russell Smith, 1864, 

+ By a reference to the MSS. it has been shown, that the principal ones give the 


reading of copper and gold money, as well as the iron ring-money. 
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Augustus, from which 
the Bull on British Coins is derived. 


In Mr. Evans’s Collection. 


Hunter Collection, Glasgow. 
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Akerman, the predecessor of Mr. Evans as secretary to the Numismatic Society, 
stands pre-eminent ; and nearly in the same line stands ancther distinguished anti- 
quary, Mr. C. Roach Smith. 

The second chapter is devoted to two curious subjects, viz.—the date and origin of 
the coins. In the first place, the author examines the improbable opinion that the 
ancient Britons had no coins, and shows that independently of the restoration of the 
true reading of Cesar already alluded to, there is classical mention of British money 
after the invasion of the island. Even Cicero, who lamented the absence of gold and 
silver, which had probably excited the cupidity of the Romans, in one of his letters 
alludes to money, subsequently imposed as a tax upon the islanders. And the former 
letter to Trebatius, which is written in a jocose style, and, therefore, not to be taken 
literally, if it could have been supposed to have been intended otherwise, could not 
have been justified, as we all know that there was at least some gold even in South 
Britain, for golden objects have often been met with in the barrows of that country. 
The author relies much upon the trade with Britain, and the frequent intercourse 
with Gaul, some of the tri of which possessed a coined money, in his argument 
for the existence of a coinage, he says—‘‘ When, however, we come to consider 
the character of the early commerce of this country with other nations, and the con- 
nection which, long before the days of Julius, existed between the people of Britain 
and those of Gaul, the supposed unacquaintance of the former with the use of money 
becomes perfectly incredible. The intimate relations between Gaul and Britain, in 
the time of Julius Cesar, are evident from his commentaries. Some time before his 
first descent upon this country we find, for instance, a league* of Gaulish tribes, 
principally maritime, with the Veneti at their head, sending over to Britain for 
assistance. The skill in navigation of the Veneti, who occupied the southern part of 
Brittany, and who were the chief of these maritime states, is also mentioned, and 
both Cesar and Strabo speak of their frequent voyages to Britain; and though, on 
Cesar’st inquiry among the Gaul’s as to the means of access to Britain and the 
character of the inhabitants, they professed ignorance, yet it was acknowledged that 
traders were in the habit of passing over, though it was said that their acquaintance 
with the country was limited to the coast and the region opposite to Gaul. Directly, 
however, that he prepared to send over Volusenus to make a reconnoisance, the news 
. Of his intentions was carried over to Britain by these traders, and ambassadors from 
not one or two, but from numerous states, were sent to him, proving that there were 
much more ready means of communication between the two countries than Ceesar’s 


informants had m previously willing to ee 21.) And further on 


he adds :—“‘ Long before the days of Julius there had a native coinage in Gaul ; 
and long, too, before that time had the commerce between Britain and the more 
civilized parts of the world been conducted through that —— 

It was the Greek colony of Massilia, the modern Marseille, the emporium of com- 
merce, that first learned the art of coining. The earliest of the Massaliote coins were 
of silver, but about B.C. 356, Philip II., of Macedon, uired the gold mines of 
Crenides, or Philippi, in his own country, which yielded 1000 talents a-year, and 
made gold more abundant. Hence the gold stater, or Philippus, of this monarch 
came into the colony of Massilia, excited the ambition of the more northern Gauls, 
and was made the model of their imitations. This beautiful coin bears the laureate 
jer of Apollo on the one side, and a charioteer in a biga in full career on the 

er. 

Mr. Evans enters into an ingenious argument to show that the British coins were 
imitations of this stater, and of a more ancient date than the time of Casar. If the 
Britons had begun to strike coins after Cesar’s invasion, these would no doubt have 
been made from Roman models. On the contrary, the gold coins, which he 
as the earliest, and which do not occur with such frequency in France as in En 
and may, therefore, be regarded as properly British, bear unmistakeable resem 
in their devices to those on the Philippus, although they are very degenerate imita- 
tions. For the Britons, having taken this Macedonian coin as their prototype, went 
on gradually and progressively deviating and degenérating in the course of their 
reproductions from the original. This is a very curious point in the history of these 
coins, and, when illustrated with numerous well-selected examples, proves that the 
most bizarre and remote impressions the coins bear are derived from the obverse and 
reverse of the Macedonian stater. The most disjointed and fragmentary horse, 
reduced to a limb or two, on the one side, may still be recognized, by a comparative 
anatomist well versed in these deformations, as the descendant of the galloping biga ; 
and the most unlike remnant of the wreath, on the other, is still the unobliterated 
relic of the once stately and beauteous effigy of the God. By a long series of inter- 





® De Bell. Gall. iii. 9. 
+ De Bell. Gall. iv. 20. 
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mediate rg eager ong becoming less and less careful, less and less perfect, 
therefore less and less like—the whole process is revealed. The artist, at last, 
simplified his work to such a degree that the most cunning and acute observer can 
trace no resemblance to the fine original, unless it be through the intermediate stages 
of degeneration. The subject might be taken as an illustration of the wondrous 
results which would ensue were Darwinian doctrines the law of nature. The changes 
and transmutations would pass all the bounds of probability, and admit of no greater 
measure of recognisance than the numismatist by patient study finds on these coins. 

Some few examples of these interesting coins are shown on the accompanying plate. 
They are selected as specimens of the engravings which illustrate the text of Mr. 
oe volume, and as forming a fair example of the varieties of coins of the ancient 

ritons. 

This gradual and progressive degeneration becomes, in the hands of Mr. Evans, a 
standard of measurement of the relative antiquity of the coins themselves. Those 
which have least departed from the original type are clearly the oldest, and those 
which scarcely retain a trace of the primary device are, as plainly, the most modern. 
This undoubted standard is of great use to our author in all his attempts at a chrono- 
logical arrangement of the coins. By means of the process of degeneration, and at 
the same time, coincident with it, a gradual and progressive reduction in the weights 
of the coins, which is the usual change in the course of minting money in all 
countries, and other ingenious arguments our author arrives at the conclusion, that— 
*‘Looking at all the coincident circumstances, we may, I think, fix on B.C. 150 
as the approximate date for the commencement of the British coinage. Had more 
been known as to the condition of the different parts of southern Britain at that 
early period, and as to the geographical range of certain types, and the districts 
in which they were originally struck, we might possibly have the use of coins carried 
back to a still earlier date, for Gaulish coins, even more closely allied to the Philippus 
than what I may term our indigenous prototype, have occasionally been found in 
England.”—(p. 31.) 

In the study of the ancient British coins, a knowledge of the places of their 
discovery is of the utmost importance ; for they were the productions of reguli whose 
dominions were circumscribed, and neither the issue nor the currency of minted 
money was universal among the British tribes. They are the evidences of more 
civilized and aspiring rulers, who found it convenient, for the purposes of trade and 
commerce that their more advanced subjects should possess a circulating medium. 
Hence the geographical distribution of the coins is of great interest and very instruc- 
tive. The subject is treated of in Chapter III. Some coins have been often found 
in certain districts, so as to lead to a pretty confident inference that they were 
minted within these districts. Others are more generally met with, so as to lead to 
the conclusion that they circulated over a larger portion of country. Still we must 
not be misled by our modern ideas of a currency, for these are wholly inapplicable. 
Mr. Evans, in a subsequent page, makes the remark— “‘ It rarely occurs that British 
coins are found, at least in any number, at a distance from the district in which they 
were struck.”—(p. 261.) There is no coin which gives evidence of any very extensive 
currency—nothing like a general circulation—among the different tribes, many of 
whom.were probably ignorant of the use of money, and there are many districts of 
country in which there have been no finds of ancient British coins recorded. Our 
own immediate counties, Derbyshire and Staffordshire, are in this last predicament. 
We are not aware of any discovery of British coins in either of these counties which 
is on record, hence the inference would be of a doubt whether the chiefs of the 
Coritavi and Cornavii issued any money, and whether trade was not carried on among 
these tribes by barter alone. In truth, coins appear to have been minted solely by 
the kinglets of the tribes inhabiting the southern and eastern portions of the coast of 
the island, extending on the coast as far northwards towards the interior of the 
country as Northamptonshire, which itself, perhaps, may be regarded as an eastern 
coast extension, and advancing to Norfolk and Yorkshire on the eastern side of the 
island. We have in this fact a pregnant evidence, if such were needed, of their 
introduction from without. In accordance with this view, Kent —— to be the 
county in which the greatest number of finds of coins have occurred, and in which 


the earliest as well as the greatest variety has been met with; and the two bordering 
aes 


counties of Sussex, on the west, and on the north, come next in such a 
calculation. In Kent it is probable that the first coins, doubtless uninscribed, may 
have been been struck, and that coinage endured longest. Mr. Evans says—‘‘I 
have little doubt that in nearly every part of Britain where an inscribed coinage was 
current, one that was uninscribed had preceded it, and that, in most instances, the 
use of this uninscribed currency pr ed the Roman invasion.”—(p. 42.) 

At the conclusion of this chapter the author makes the following remarks on 
forgeries of ancient British coins :—‘‘That the Britons were accomplished workers in 
metal is beyond all doubt ; but that they should have understood the art, not only of 
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coining, but of counterfeiting coins, may appear surprising, as the art of forgery is 
usually regarded as one of the accompaniments of a high degree of civilization.* 
We have, however, numerous examples of these ancient forgeries, and I may cite imi- 
tations of the gold coins of Addedomaros, Dubnobellaunus, and Cunobeline, and of 
silver coins of Tasciovanus, as instances. Of the uninscribed coins ancient forgeries 
are rare, but I have met with one or two. The false gold coins are of copper or 
bronze, covered all over with a thin plating ot gold, but which has been strong 
enough not to shell off when struck by the dies ; and the silver coins have been fabri- 
cated in the same way, the fans having in each case been plated with the more pre- 
cious metal before being struck. It has only been in consequence of the oxidisation 
of the inner core of baser metal that the fact of the coins being plated has now become 
apparent.”—(p. 44.) 

e have now hastily passed over the valuable and instructive introductory chapters 
of this excellent work. The great bulk of it is occupied by a careful and minute 
description of the coins themselves, with a constant reference to the plates. The 
reader who wishes to enter into the very curious subject of ancient British coins 
must consult this main body of the volume, consisting of no less than thirteen 
chapters, for himself. Interspersed in these descriptive chapters there is a vast 
amount of numismatic information, showing the laborious and conscientious efforts 
of the author to explain and illustrate the most obscure points, in which he has often 
been surprisingly successful. 

After the chapters devoted to the uninscribed coins of different metals, he appro- 
priates two short chapters, one to the tin coinage, and the other to the coinage of 
the Channel Islands. Coins of tin occur in the Gaulish series, and they do not seem 
to have been at all proper to the Cassiterides. Indeed, Mr. Evans says they have 
not been found in the tin districts of this island, but, on the contrary, poh all that 
have been discovered have been met with in the Kentish district. Tin is used as the 
metal for a coinage in the countries surrounding the other great region of its produc- 
tion—the Malayan tin field. 

In the ninth chapter the author takes up the very curious subject of the inscribed 
coins. In the absence of sufficient materials for a chronological disposal of them, 
he arranges them geographically into six districts, viz.—three in the south of the 
island, the Western, South-Eastern, and Kentish Districts, and three others, a Central, 
an Eastern, and a Yorkshire District. He says—‘‘In attempting to interpret the 
legends of the coins, I have, as far as possible, abstained from advancing beyond the 
limits of comparatively safe speculation. The scantiness of the information within 
our reach, as to the names of those who, at different periods, held the supreme 
command over the various tribes, has been not only a negative but a positive evil, for 
it has led many antiquaries to adopt a sort of Procrustean method with the inscrip- 
tions on the coins, by which they have adapted them, as best they might, to suit 
some name recorded by Cesar or Tacitus, Suetonius or Dion.”—(p. 131.) 

The legend BODVOC, which occurs on coins of the western district, in a line 
running across the field, is no doubt as tempting a subject for the display of a learned 
jingling of sounds, as those which have so frequently occurred in so-called ethnology, 
and the brave Queen of the Iceni was at once made out to be the person intended. 
Unfortunately for the hypothesis, the Iceni had nothing to do with this portion of 
the island, but dwelt at a distance, where these BODVOC coins have never been met 
with ; and there is no evidence that either Prasutagus or his widow ever struck coins. 
This is an instance of the-value of Mr. Evans’s well-considered districts. 

Although our object has been much more to give a connected account of this 
important work than to dwell upon any of its divisions, it will be out of our power 
here to follow the author in the very interesting analysis and description of the coins, 
which occupies the bulk of the volume. We prefer quoting, as an example of his 
ingenious and agreeable mode of discussing his learned and obscure subject, an 
account of the coins of a British prince, whose name is a discovery of his own. 
*« Epaticous.—The history and even the name of this chief were unknown until the 
discovery of one of his gold coins, near Guildford, in 1857, of which I communicated 
an account to the Numismatic Society in May of that year.t The type of the coin 





* This is an —— with which we of the present age are continually flattering 
our vanity, anddeluding ourselves. It is probable that it would be much more correct 
to speak of the colossal magnitude of modern acts of barbarity, of their greater in- 
genuity, compared with all which have precededthem. Instances of such crowd upon 
our notice to horrify every feeling mind, of but of yesterday’s occurrence, which could 
not be outdone by the worst examples of dark or barbarous ages. Reader, cast your 
eyes on Circassia, on Poland, on Federal America, and on the Islands of Denmark, 
for only one species of crimes ern ape with the high degree of modern civilization. 
It is far too much according to the rule, that counterfeit coins may be regarded as 
** the accompaniment of a high degree of civilization.” 

+ Numismatic Chronicle. Vol. xx. p. 1. 
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then discovered, though new to numismatists of the day, had, however, long since 
been described ; and not only so, but upwards of two hundred years ago, in the dawn 
of antiquarian knowledge in this —_ engravings were made from two specimens, 
one evidently in fine preservation, and the other apparently abraded, as a variation is 
made in the legend. This latter was given by Camden, and is to be found in all the 
earlier editions of the Britannica. He gives the devices pretty correctly, but makes 
the legend TASCIE and CEARATIC, and describes the coin as follows :*—‘‘The 
ninth, wherein is represented an horseman, with speare and shield, and these letters 
in scattering wise, CEARATIC, I would deeme to be a coine of that warlike prince, 
Caratacus, whose praises Tacitus highly extolleth.”” Nicolas Fabri de Peiresc, in a 
letter to Camden (Camd. Ep. p. 105, ed. 1691), suggests, however, that there is a 
mistake in this reading, and considers the legend to be rather C. VERATIC. The 
engraving of this coin was expunged in Gough’s edition of 1806, as not then known, 
and, wonderful to relate, a coin of Carissa, in Hispania Boetica, was made to take a 
place among the ancient British coins in its stead. 

** Camden's version of the coin was copied by Pegge,t who ascribed it to Cunobeline, 
and imagined CEARATIC to be the name of some town within his territory. Wise, 
however, was inclined to refer the coin to the Carretani (Carpetani?), a people of the 
Vascones, in Spain. 

“‘Stukeley copied the coins into his plates, but makes the legend CARATIC, 
the better to suit its supposed attribution to CARATIUVS, as he calls the chief 
usually known as Caractacus. In this attribution of the coins to Caractacus, Stukeley 
is followed even at the present day by Mr. Beale Poste, with what reason will subse- 
quently be seen. We can hardly find a better example of the danger of interpreting 
coins in accordance with preconceived opinions than we have here. The name of 
Caractacus—if that, indeed, be the correct version of the name of that brave chief— 
has, of course, been long familiar to the students of British history, and it has been 
solely with a desire to attribute coins to him that the legend on this piece has been 
so much abused, for it may be regarded as a certain fact that, had the name of 
Caractacus been unknown, the legend on these gold coins would never have been read 
as CAERATIC. In reading it thus, it is evident that the antiquaries I have men- 
¢ tioned sinned inst light, for Speed, in his Chronicle, has engraved a specimen from 
the collection of Sir Robert Cotton, of Cunington, with the legends distinctly TASCI F 
and EPATIC—y.§ To get over this, Mr. Poste oe § Fa to regard the 
legends as CAEPATIC (CAERATIC), in mixed Greek an man letters, notwith- 
standing the improbability of such a mixture, and regardless of having to commence 
the legend in a place where no one would, under ordi circumstance, dream of 
commencing it, and unmindful of the inverted position of the letter A, for which the 
V is made to do duty. The improbability of this interpretation is, however, far 
outdone by that of the same author, when he treats of the silver coins with the type 
of the head of Hercules in the lion’s skin, the paws meeting under his chin, and with 
the legend EPAT or EPATI. He first of all converts the lion’s paws into the letter 
K, then reads the whole as in Greek letters, and makes the KERATI thus obtained 
stand for Caractacus. It seems needless to refute such assumptions ; but it may be 
as well to remark that, when any coins of Caractacus are discovered, if such an event 
ever takes place, we may, at all events, expect to find that Roman letters wil! have 
been used upon them, as they always are, without exception, on the coins of 
his father, Cunobeline, and his grandfather, Tasciovanus. 

‘« But to return to the coins of Epaticcus, which at present are known only in gold 
and silver, and on which his name occurs under the forms EPATTICV, EPATI, and 
EPAT, accompanied, in the gold coins, by the | da TASCI F. This legend, which 
is identical with that which occurs on some of the coins of Cunobeline, and which, 
in its extended form, was TASCIOVANI F, proves that Epaticcus was also a son of 
Tasciovanus, and consequently a brother of Cunobeline. no such legend been 
upon the coin, there could have been no hesitation about regarding Epaticcus as a 
contemporary of Cunobeline, as the obverse type of his gold coin co} mds exactly, 
even to the number of grains in the ear of corn and the of the leaflets on its 
stem, with the common gold coins of Cunobeline ; while the horseman on the reverse 
is exactly similar to that on some of the copper coins of the same prince, even to the 
shape of the shield and the short dart or staff. The workmanship is also similar to 
that of the coins of Cunobeline, and the weight the same. 





* Coins of Cunobeline, p. 78. 
+ Bodleyan Coins, p. 226. 
Ed. 1523, pp. 34 and 61. 
‘* Others read it Epatica, which may keep its native signification, since we find 
sley, the palm, vine, myrtle, cynoglossum, itium, and other plants sometimes 
Soave sometimes only named, upon coins.” —WaLKER, in Gibson’s Camden, p. xcii. 
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“When treating of the coins of Tasciovanus, I have mentioned that there is some 
reason for supposing that, on his death, his dominions were divided between his two 
sons, Cunobeline taking the eastern portion, and Epaticcus the western. With 

to Curobeline’s share there can be little doubt; we know perfectly well, from his 
coins, that Camulodunum (Colchester) was his capital, as Verulamium (near St. 
Alban’s) had been that of his father; but with regard to Epaticcus the evidence is 
much less conclusive. It seems, however, likely that he eventually succeeded to 
some part of his father’s dominions, though probably to a mueh smaller portion than 
that which fell to the lot of his brother Cunobeline. The small number of his coins, 
which are far rarer than those of Cunobeline, aud the limited number of his types, of 
which only two are known, would seem to point, not only to a smaller extent of 
territory, but to a more limited duration of reign. 

“The date of the coin of Tiberius, found with those of Epaticcus, at Savernake 
Forest, might lead us to doubt whether the coins of the latter were minted so early 
as A.D. 5, the assumed date of the death of Tasciovanus ; but the discrepancy is not 
of many years. It is, however, of course possible, that Cunobeline succeeded to the 
whole of itis father’s dominions at his death, and that subsequently some tribe may 
have revolted from Cunobeline, and made Epaticcus their chief. Or, again, Epaticcus 
may have acquired the rule over some tribe which was never subject to his father. 
However this may have been, the places where his coins have been found are, as far as 
is hitherto known, confined to the western part of Surrey, and the eastern part of 
Wilts. If we are to judge from their having been found in these localities, it would 
seem probable that the Segontiaci, among whom we have seen that Tasciovanus struck 
coins, were the tribe over whom Epaticcus reigned. It must, however, be confessed, 
that at present this is purely conjectural. His name, which bears no great anal 
to that of any other British prince, may be compared, as to its commencement, wi 
the Gaulish Epasnactus (or EPAD of coins), and Eporedorix. The final TICCV&s 
is to be found in the name of Casticus, a prince of the Sequani mentioned by Cesar, 
and in Suticcos, a name which appears on Gaulish coins. Among the names occurri 
on the red-glazed ware, which in many cases appear to be Gaulish, we find EPPA, 
BELINICCVS, and DUVIICVS.”—pp. 276—80. 

As a more general deduction from this valuable work, it may be observed, con- 
cerning the aboriginal people of the island, that they occupied a position in the scale 
of nature much above those of other lands, which is rendered apparent oy their per- 
ception of the important advantages of a circulating medium over mere barter, and 
their ingenuity in imitating and adapting the coins of the most famous states then 
extant. We may judge whether this was a small merit appertaining to the ancient 
Britons, if we cast our eyes round the world and ask, how many so-called savage 
nations of modern times have evinced the same energy and adaptability? In Aus- 
tralia we never heard of a currency of any kind. The Australian man, distinct and 
unquestionably peculiar to that continent, could never raise himself, or be raised by 
others to so elevated an idea. The Negroid races of Africa have ascended above the 
Australian state, and have used currencies of ivory, of cowries, and of gold-dust, in 
different regions in which the native productions have become articles of trade e 
are not aware of their having made a nearer approach to currency than the penannular 
ring-money of gold and of bronze, which is used by some of the tribes of the west 
coast and the interior, the value of which is estimated by weight, and which reminds 
us of the expression of Cesar, “‘ Annulis (taleis) ferreis,” with regard to the Britons.* 
Among the American races, none have advanced beyond the Mexicans, whose ‘‘ metallic 
currency consisted of pieces of tin cut in the form of a T, or stamped with a similar 
character, and of transparent quills filled with gold-dust.”+ The cowry shell has been 
used immemorially by the Hindoos as a substitute for a coinage. Many of the nations 
of eastern Asia, and even the Hindoos, all of whom occupy a higher degree in the 
scale than those whom we have already mentioned, have long had a metallic currency. 
By this means we arrive at a standard by which to measure the civilizability of our 
famous antecessors, the ancient Britons. ey were a bold and warlike people, with 
the elements of a certain degree of development in their constitution, and not at all 
the abject savages to which at times they oe been compared. We believe we need 
offer no excuse for thus deviating from a subject of antiquity, and of strict numis- 
matics, to an ethnological estimate of the famous aborigines of our island. A v 
acute and an accomplished authority, whose too early, though impending fate, his 
friends and the friends of British archwology greatly deplore, gone much further 
than this. Mr. A. Henry Rhind, in his British Archeology, its Prospects and Demands, 








* Examples of this African gold ring-money, are figured in the Archeological Jour- 
nal” of the Institute, Vol. VI. p. 56. The writer possesses others ot the bronze ring- 
money. 

+ Wilson’s Prehistoric Man, 1862, Vol. 1. p. 304. 
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expressed himself thus—‘‘ Researches of this kind,” excavations of early remains, 

“are the essential pabulum, the necessary element of that scientific progress in eth- 

nological inquiry, which alone imparts dignity, utility, and solid value, to antiquarian 
rsuits” 

PiWe must not omit to note, that the volume from which we now reluctantly part, 

although upon a learned and somewhat crabbed subject, is, indeed, a very agreeable 

and instructive reading, often enlivened by the calm and pleasant points of its ae 4 


author. J. 





HOYLAKE AND ITS ANTIQUITIES.+¢ 


A PorTION of the County of Chester on the seaboard is a peninsula, known as 
“ Wirral,” having on one side the estuary of the Mersey, and on the other that of the 
Dee. Near the north-west corner, on the coast, is a straggling fishing village, called 
Hoylake, which is much frequented in the summer time as a bathing-place by families 
from Manchester and Liverpool. 

To the eastward of Hoylake is Leasowe Castle, the residence of Sir Edward Cust, 
and here also is an immense embankment, constructed by the Liverpool authorities, 
for the purpose of restraining the inroads of the sea upon this portion of the penin- 
sula. Near this gigantic embankment on the sea shore may be found the remains of 
a remarkable forest, the stumps of its trees being visible in great numbers at low 
water. These trees ap to have been principally birch, and the bark can in some 
instances be peeled off, producing quite a fresh appearance. Other species, as the 
larch, oak, and beech, are, however, far from uncommon. Near this old forest, a 
rg of which is always visible shortly after the commencement of ebb-tide, and 

ut half way between Leasowe Castle and Hoylake, is a small sandy headland, 
called Dove Point, whereat, about thirty years ago, an old man, residing at Hoylake, 
discovered on the shore a variety of pieces of metal, to which, however, he attached 
no value, and generally gave them away to children. Some were purchased by the 
, clergyman of the place, and having been seen by Dr. Hume a few years ago, that 
gentleman at once appreciated their value, and purchased what he could. Since then 
other parties have at times searched the place, and there are now in different hands 
—— of 3000 objects, including some of great variety and interest, as the result 
of successive discoveries. Mr. Mayer, the well-known Liverpool antiquary, has, in 
his noble museum, a thousand or so of these relics. Mr. Ecroyd Smith, author of 
* Reliquiw Isuriane,” preserves about seven hundred, while also Dr. Hume has in his 
ion several hun s of these interesting relics, some of which were procured 
as early as 1817. The great majority of the objects have, however, been picked up 
since 1840. Dr. Hume has taken great interest in these relics, which have excited 
great wonder and conjecture in the minds of both learned and unlearned, as to their 
probable or possible origin, their manner of deposition here, and the people to whom 
they belonged. 
oylake, this great and apparently inexhaustible storehouse of early and medizval 
antiquities, has, with some of its treasures, already, on more than one occasion, been 
made familiar to the readers of the ‘‘ Reliquary,” both by Dr. Hume and by Mr. H. 
Ecroyd Smith, which latter gentleman has from time to time sent to its pages an 
annual record of discoveries there made. From time to time, too, papers on Hoylake 
finds have been communicated to the transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Historic Society, and have also found their way into other channels. Thanks to the 
energy, the industry, the perseverance, and the tact of Dr. Hume, we have now a 
complete and most excellent work—a ly octavo volume—devoted entirely to the 
illustration of the antiquities found in this interesting locality. It is a work creditable 
alike to the author and to every one engaged in its preparation, and to the locality 
which it so well illustrates. 

The learned doctor opens his volume with an admirable section devoted to the 
topography, the geology, the history, the ethnology, and the hydrography of the 
district, which he illustrates by maps and sections, and thus renders the locality 
clear and intelligible to all. The second part is devoted to an introduction on the 
objects— their finding, classification, ownership, material, use, and antiquity; and 
this is followed by the third part, in which the objects are detailed, and the work is 





* Memoir of the late Alexander Henry Rhind. By John Stuart, 18¢4, p. 9. 

+ Ancient Meols: Some Account of the Antiquities found near Dove Point, on the Sea 
Coast of Cheshire, including a comparison of them with relics of the same kinds respectively 
procured elsewhere. By the Rev. A. Hume, LL.D., D.C.L. London: J. R. Smith, 
36, Soho Square. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 412. Illustrated. 
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brought to a close by theories as to the deposition of the objects which have been 
found. 

Of these, of course, the most important division is that of the objects detailed, 
which the doctor divides under the heads of fibulw, brooches, buckle brooches, 
buckles, hasps or clasps, tags or strap ends, leather ornaments, bosses and studs, 
spindle wheels, beads and pendants, spurs and horse furniture, knives, keys, coffers 
and coffer mountings, implements of archery, spears and darts, needles, needle-cases, 
thimbles, hair pins, pincers, pins, tweezers, rivets and nails, rings, ear-rings, fish- 
hooks, scissors, bells, crucifixes and crosses, spoons, ear-picks, gypceries, seals, and 
pilgrim’s signs, coins, firearms, axes, swords and daggers, collars, mending, chatelaines, 
stone implements, querns, combs, pottery, glass and enamel, ‘smoking pipes, animal 
remains, &c., &c. From this simple enumeration of the classes into which the 
objects here found are divided by Dr. Hume, some idea may be formed of the varied 
contents of the volume just issued. Dr. Hume has most wisely not contented himself 
with simply describing the objects found at Hoylake, but he has in every case illus- 
trated those objects by collecting together information, from every available source, 
upon those of a similar character which have elsewhere been found, and by giving 
engravings of almost hundreds of examples for comparison. This is as it should be, 
and the author deserves high commendation for the industry he has displayed in its 
preparation, and for the liberality with which he has illustrated it—the illustrations 
consisting of no les than 34 lithograpbic plates, expressly executed for the work, 
and 335 wood engravings, procured from various sources, and many of them kindly 
lent to the doctor for the purpose. The plates exhibit a selection of the articles 
found at Hoylake, while the wood cuts illustrate them by comparison with other 
examples. Of the plates, of course, we cannot give specimens to our readers, but of 
the engravings on wood some few have been selected, and will be found on the accom- 
panying plates. oe Ned 

Dr. Hume seems to have been ably seconded in his endeavours to produce a book 
worthy of his subject by Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith (whose name, like the doctor's, is 
familiar to the readers of the ‘‘ Reliquary”), who has contributed, it appears by the 
preface and by notes on pages 276 and 286, the elaborate and carefully prepared 
chapter on‘coins, and the notices of seals, pilgrim’s signs, and of the tobacco pipes 
and pottery found at Hoylake. Few gentlemen are more competent than Mr. Smith 
to prepare notices of these divisions of the Meols antiquities, and we are glad to have 
this opportunity of bearing testimony to his learning and research. ‘ 

The volume is, as we have said, a very creditable one to all, with one exception, 
engaged in its preparation. The exception we make is as regards the printer, who 
has turned his work out of hand in a manner not so satisfactory as he ought to have 
done. The engravings thus lose their beauty: This is a fault which will, doubtless, 
be remedied in the next edition, which we hope soon to see called for by the public. 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 








THOMAS WRIGHT, OF BIRKENSHAW.* 


OnE of the most agreeable—nay, we may almost say enchanting—books which we 
have yet seen is the autobiography of Thomas Wright, of Birkenshaw, edited by his 
grandson, Thomas Wright, M.A., with whose name every antiquary, every literary 
man, and every reader is so intimately acquainted. It is a most delightful book, and 
full-of interesting scraps of information on Yorkshire men, manners, religion, and 
events of the last century, told in a simple, but minutely circumstantial style, and 
with such nxaivette as makes it quite irresistible when once taken up. Thomas Wright 
was born at Halifax in 1736, and his autobiography was written in 1795 ; it embraces, 
therefore, a period of considerable interest, and gives a better, more truthful, and 
more homely picture of the inner and domestic life of the important class to which 
he, his wives—for he was twice married, and had no less than thirteen children—and 
his friends belonged, than any other narrative has done. 

The temptation is strong to give extracts from this capital volume, but the difficulty 
of selecting is great. In fact the whole book is worth extracting, and less than the 
whole could not do it justice. All we can do is to commend the volume earnestly to 
our readers, and assure them that they will derive both pleasure, profit, and instruc- 
tion from its perusal. There is only one thing wanting, and that is a careful and 
— index of subjects, and names of persons and places, as this, no doubt, will be 
added to the next edition. 





* Autobiography of Thomas Wright, of Birkenshaw, in the Connty of York, 1736— 
1797. Edited by his grandson, Taomas Wricat, M.A., F.8.A., etc. London: J. 
Russell Smith, Soho Square, 1864. 1 vol. sm. 8vo. pp. 344. 



















PLATE IV 


ANGLO-SAXON BROOCH, KINGSTON DOWN, KENT. 












GARTER, XIV. CENTURY. 


























PLATE V 
























Part of Bucket, 
Wilbraham, Cambridgeshire. Faussett Collection. 
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Bucket, Envermeu, Normandy. 
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THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER.* 


Messrs. Loncman & Co. have issued one of the most beautifully printed and 
chastely decorated prayer-books which we have yet seen, and which, both in style of 
pre’ tion, in printing, in binding, in paper, and, above all, in neatness and purity 
of design in illustrations, does every one concerned in its publication the highest 
credit. Each page of this admirable volume is surrounded by a border, exquisitely 
engraved on wood, in outline, which gives a character to this edition which must make 
it acceptable to persons of taste. These borders, which have been expressly prepared 
for the edition, are taken from one of Geofroy Tory’s Works, and are remarkable for 
the elegance and lightness of their design. Geofroy roa who flourished from 1480 
to 1536, was a French bookseller and engraver of considerable fame. He was originally 
corrector of the press to Henry Stephens, and is well known to amateurs and collectors 
for a Latin Psalter, for the Cosmography of Aineas Sylvius (Pope Pius II.), and, 
amongst other works less known, for his own celebrated treatise on ornamental typo- 
graphy, entitled, Champfleury, auquel est contenu Vart et science de la due proportion 
des lettres attiques, qu’on dit autrement antiques, et vulyairement lettres romaines, pro- 
portionées selon le corps et visage humain. Of this volume both editions—the first in 
small folio, Paris, 1509, and the second in 8vo., Paris, 1549—are extremely rare; and 
the work is esteemed one of the most remarkable curiosities of literature. 

Messrs. Longman could not well have chosen a better authority from whom to select 
the decorative borders for this edition of the Book of Common Prayer than from this 
famed artist, and the result of their endeavours is the production of as nice a volume, 
either for home use or for a gift book, as the most fastidious taste could desire. 





SOMERSET HOUSE CHAPEL. 


In connection with the recent lamentable destruction of the Royal Chapel of the 
Savoy by fire, we call attention to an unpretending but useful little pamphlet, issued 
a twelvemonth ago, by Mr. James Coleman,t on the Registers of the Private Chapel 
at Somerset House, for the purpose of showing how important it is in the cause of 
genealogy, and of other branches of archeological science, that such works should be 
issued, aud thus prevent the loss to the world of the valuable information which such 
registers contain. It is true that the fire in the Savoy did not destroy the registers 
of that place, but it is equally true that they were saved, it is stated, by the intre- 
pidity of a chimney-sweeper, named Prendergast, at the imminent peril of his life, 
and in an almost miraculous manner. It is to be hoped that some one will do for the 
Savoy registers what Mr. Coleman will do for those of Somerset House, with the 
difference of giving literal transcripts of the entries, instead of abridged copies. We 
hope some able hand will undertake this task ere long. 





PICTURES OF THE PAST.{ 


UNDER the above title, Mr. Bradfield has issued a volume of poetry of more than 
ordinary merit, in which he has attempted to embody in verse some historical and 
antiquarian matters, which are of general interest. How well he may have acquitted 
himself of his task, we leave our readers, after perusing his ted little volume, to 
determine. Among the subjects he has thus treated are, ‘“‘ Robin Hood’s Stride,” 
** St. Ann’s Well,” “ The Story of the Stone man,” “‘ The Ancient Roman and Modern 
Yeoman,” ‘‘ Picts and Scotsand Modern Scots,” etc. The book is beautifully printed, 
and will repay perusal. 





* The Book of Common Prayer, according to the use of the United Church of England 
and Ireland : together with the Psalter or Psalms of David, pointed as they are to be sung 
or said in Churches, London: Longman, Green, & Longman, Paternoster Row. 
1 vol. large 8vo. 1864, pp. 692. Printed at the Chiswick Press. Rubricated, and 
each page enclosed in an engraved border. 

+t A Copy of the Names of ali the Marriages, Baptisms, and Burials, which have 
been solemnised in the Private Chapel of Somerset House, Strand, in the County of Mid- 
dlesex, extending <— 1714 to 1776, with an Index and ious Genealogical Notes. 
London : James Coleman, 22, High Street, Bloomsbury. Pages 36, 8vo. 

t Pictures of the Past and other Poems. By WiLL1aM Bradfield. London: Long- 
man & Co. Nottingham : Simkins & Browne, 1 vol. 12mo. 1864, pp. 228. 

















PLATE VI. 
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PARGETTING 
IN AN OLD HOUSE AT FOOLOW, NEAR EYAM. 

















Notes, Queries, and Gleanings. 


THE two pieces of ornamental plaster-work, shown on the accompanyi late 
(Plate VI.), are in the chamber of a plain old Elizabethan house at Foolow here is 
a tradition of its being called the “‘ Manor House ;” and it was for a long time the 
residence of a very respectable family named Grant. Captain Richard Granit—the 
survivor of three brothers—moved from here to the borders or Wales about 1765, and 
died there a few years afterwards. They were perhaps a branch of the Grants of 
Monymusk, in Aberdeenshire, for that family formerly were possessed of considerable 
mineral property in the district. Behind an old oak door are the initials RK. G., and 
the date 1635, and it seems probable that these letters refer to some persoa of the 
name of Grant. 

On the smallest ornament is a rose encircled with thistles, and at the top a crest 
nearly obliterated with whitewash. The principal device on the largest, is an open 
arched crown, with, probably, a fleur-de-lis inserted through the bars. The pargeting 
appears to be of the time of James the Second. 


Foolow. 





BenJ. BacsHaw, Jun. 





CURIOUS INSCRIPTION AT LIMERICK. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE RELIQUARY. 


Deak Srr,—I enclose herewith an inscription I have received from the Verger of 
Limerick Cathedral, in reply to an application [ made tohim. If you think it worthy 
of space in the “‘ ReLiquaRy,” I shall be glad to have the opportunity of contributing 
to b> a and interesting a work. Fr W. JENNINGS. 


MEMENTO MORY. 


Here Lieth Littel Samvell Barinton, That Great Vnder-Taker——of Famiovs Citties 
Clock And CHime Maker. He Made His one Time Go Early And Latter But 
Now He is Returned To God’ His Creator 
THE 19 of November Then He Scest And For His Memory This Here is Pleast 
By His Son Benn 1693. 

This curious inscription, of course it will be understood, is to be read— 


MEMENTO MORI. 


Here lieth little Samuel Barrington that Great Undertaker, 
Of famous cities Clock and Chime maker ; 
He made his own time go early and later, 
But now he is returned to God his creator, 
The 19th of November then he ceased, 
And for his memory this here is placed 
By his son Ben., 1693. 








HARL: MS. 2048, f. 22. (Randle Holmes’ Hist: & Her: Coll:). 


“ Next ; a perfect list of the names & surnames of the Knights & burgesses for this 
county & Burrough of Derby, as they were chosen to attend that Parliament holden 
at Westminster the 3d day of Nov. 1640, et regis Car. I. 16° &c. 3 

‘* Sir John Curson, of Kedleston, in the Hundred of Appletré, in this county, Esq. 
was by King Charles the First (uf blessed memory) the 11th of Augt 1641, created a 
baronet of Scotland. And by a free vote chosen on of the Knights for this Shire. 
But for the illustration of his Atchievments, &c. 

‘* Sir John Cooke, a branch of that Auncient Family of the Cooks of Trusley in the 
hundred aforesaid, Knight, who for his Learned and grave Judgment was made Secre- 
tary of Stute, & chosen the other knight of this shire in the Long Parliament. As to 
the Buckler of his Stedfastnes, &c. 

*« He dyed in Septr Anno 1644. 

** William Allestree, Esq. recorder for the Borrough of and town of Derby, who was 
chosen on’ of the Burgesses of that unhappy Parit. who according to the oathes that’ 
he had taken before he sit in the House, be would not degenerat nor be stayned with 
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disloyalty, knowing the King not onely Caput Populi but Caput Reipublice—the head 
of the Commonwealth. But in short time he found a pack of malignent Spirits in the 
House which handled many things very tumultuously against Lawfull Power & Au- 
thority, which unjust action would not digest with those just principalls of true 
Loyalty, which un-Lawfull Assembly he sudinly forsooke, And flyd to bis Sovereign 
Lord, King Charles the Ist, at Oxford, where the Supream Court of true Loyalty was 
kept. Love leaves behind him saith Saloman (Wisdom 8, v. 13.) an everlasting 
memoriail to them that come after. 

** Nathan Hallows, on’ of the Brotherhood of Derby, alias Alderman, being the 
other Burgesse who was one of the Puppets of Religion, ffor in on’ age many men had 
sharper nailes then witt or faithfull loyalty, having clearly forgott their Allegiance all 
though they swear to be true & faithfull to their oathes of Supremacy allso. 

* A° 1643. Thos Gell, on of the Puritans faction who did Religiously protest that 
they tooke not Armes against their King but for theire owne defence, therefore it was 
thought fit for his approved fidelity to elect him burgesse in Mr. Allestree stid (whom 
was fied as aforesaid) unto the Court of Loyalty at ——-————” ESLIGH. 


NOTES, QUERIES, AND GLEANINGS. 








FROM AN OLD ALMANAC AT HARTINGTON. 
‘* 1753. Not above 68 years since Charles Cotton, Esq., was alive, and 95 since Oliver 
died ; so Squire Cotton dies but 27 years after Oliver Cromwell. Squire Cotton was 
born in King Charles’ the Ist reign, & died in King James’ the 2d reign, so he could 
not be above 60 years old when he died.” ESsLIGH. 





JACK 0’ STANTON AND HIS CHRISTMAS BALLAD. 
In Mr. Brushfield’s highly interesting ‘Notes on Surnames,” in the ‘‘ RELIQUARY” 
for January, 1864 (Vol. IV. page 160), a hope is expressed that some reader of the 
‘* RELIQUARY” may be able to furnish the whole of the words of the ballad com- 
mencing— 
¢ «* When Adam was took in a slumber,” 


I have pleasure in complying with this request, and send you the following, which I 
have written down from memory, as it was taught to me forty years ago. 
Wu. Sirs. 
Both sexes give ear to my fancy, 
*Tis in praise of a woman I’ll sing ; 
I'll confine not to Moll or to Nancy, 
But mate from a beggar to king. 


Old Adam when first was created, 
And Lord of the universe crowned, 

His happiness was not completed, 
Until he a helpmate had found. 


He'd all things for food that was wanting, 
That gives such contentment to life ; 

He’d horses and foxes for hunting, 
Which many love better than wife. 


He’d a garden so planted by nature, 
Man cannot produce in this life ; 
But yet our all wise great Creator 
Still saw that he wanted a wife. 









Then Adam was laid in a slumber, 
And there he took part of his side ; 

But when he awoke in great wonder, 

_ He beheld a most beautiful bride. 








With transport he gazed upon her, 
His —— then was complete ; 

= ised the all bountiful donor 

ho thus had bestowed him a mate, 


She was not took out of his head, Sir, 
To reign and to triumph o’er man ; 

She was not took out of his feet, Sir, 

By man to be trampled upon : 








NOTES, QUERIES, AND GLEANINGS. 





But she was took out of his side, Sir, 
His equal and partner to be ; 

And as they’re united in one, Sir, 
The man is the top of the tree. 


A man without woman’s a beggar, 
Suppose the whole world he possessed ; 

But a beggar that’s got a good woman, 
With more than the world he is blessed. 


So let not the fair be despised 
By man, as she’s part of himself, 
For a woman by Adam was prized 
More than the whole world full of wealth. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE RELIQUARY. 


Str—Having seen in the “ RELIQUARY” a quotation from “‘ Jack o’ Stanton’s” song, 
which I have often heard when a child, take the at | of sending you a few verses,® 
that a neighbour and I have managed to recollect. I can furnish you with an anec- 
dote of the same individual—“‘ A late Squire Thornhill, wishing to make Jobn a useful 
member of society, went personally with him to a mine, let down the bucket, and then 
requested John to draw it up, when done John addressed the gentleman with ‘ Now, 
Squire, do thee draw up, and I will draw down.’” 

The ‘‘ Tummy Taddinyton,” a little singular figure in a red jacket, used te visit this 
village weekly, to solicit alms, accompanied at the Feast and Christmas, by a violin, 
his song being— 

Tummus, come sell your fiddle, 
And buy your wife a gown ; 
T’'ll no’ sell my fiddle 
For ne’er a wife i’ th’ town, 
For should I sell my fiddle, 
I think I should go mad, 
To think what merry courants 
My fiddle and I have had. 





GLADWIN’S MARK. 


«* NEcEssITY is the mother of invention ;” ‘‘ drowning persons catch at straws ;” are 
sayings as old as the hills. The truth of these ancient ——— is remarkably exem- 
plified by the following fact, that occurred rather more than a hundred years ago :— 

At that time there were several thousand acres of uninclosed moorland in the parish 
of Ashover, in Derbyshire. It was principally covered with heath. The only paths 
across this dreary wilderness, for roads there were none, were merely tracks in the 
sand or heath, with here and there a rude stone post on the hills or elevations, to 
serve as guides to the traveller, and to the strings of jagger or pack-horses, which 
had occasion to pass from one point of the waste to another. 

At the period indicated, in a deep snow, late on a December afternoon, a man of 
the name of Gladwin was crossing the moor. Before he had got half way, night sud- 
denly closed in, a furious storm of wind arose and brought with it a heavy fall of 
snow ; tossed and winnowed in the howling blast, it blinded and bewildered him, and 
to increase his distress he lost his way. Benighted, weary, tired, and trembling, the 
poor wayfarer not knowing which way to direct his steps, stumbled on till he came to 
a cairn, or heap of loose stones, on which he sat down to rest, and reflect on his rueful 
condition—sensible that if he remained in inacticn the vital current would cease to 
flow, and the sleep of death inevitably result. Tenacious of life, he resolved to strug- 

le for existence. To resolve with him was to act, and he began with all his might to 

uild or pile up the stones. The erection was only completed to be pulled down again. 
This operation was repeated many times during the, to him, long and dreary night, but 
his life was preserved by this simple expedient. When the welcome daylight came 
to his rescue, it found the pile just perfected, where it still remains, and bears the 
name of “ Gladwin’s Mark.” 





* As our correspondent, Wm. Smith, has kindly furnished us with the whole of the 
Ballad, which we here give, it is unnecessary to print the fragment here alluded to. 


[Ep. RExiq. 
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The turnpike road from Chesterfield to Rowsley passes about one hundred yards 
to the right of the “‘ Mark.” Two farm houses, one on each side the road, formerly 
erected by the late celebrated Sir Joseph Banks, are called “‘Gladwin’s Mark.” Ina 
croft to the left, the tourist will find the identical pile of stones which gives the name 
to the place, and was the means of saving the life of poor Gladwin. 

Eyam. PETER FURNESS. 






































YOULGREAVE PARISH REGISTER EXTRACTS, 
Continued from p. 186 and 194 in the January No. of the “‘ Reliquary.” 


** Mr. SLEIGH, at page 194, amongst the names of families found in the Youlgreave 
Revister, has omitted the family of Coates, of Youlgreave, 1574 to nearly the middle 
of this century ; and that of Allwood, for nearly two centuries. The Allwoods have 
sometime since ceased to reside in the Parish, and I suppose also the Coates’ family. . 
Of both families, upwards of thirty-six years ago, when at Youlgreave, I compiled 

igrees from numerous Bible Entries, and a few Register Extracts. Mr. Francis 
Coates, the then representative, lived in the same house at the west end of the town, 
as his ancestor, William Coates inhabited, who, about the middle of the last century, 
died, aged about 108 years ; and when about 100 years of age, had new hair and new 
teeth. I was assured this was a well known tradition in the family. John Coates was 
churchwarden in 1603, and had a son baptized 1617, who, I believe, was father of the 
William Coates above-named. Mr. Francis Coates, the relator of his pedi , died 
several years ago; his wife, Francis, daughter of John Allwood, died 1849. Her 
mother, Mary, was daughter of the Rev. Edward Timperley, Vicar of Youlgreave, by 
Hannah, his wife, daughter of Mr. Francis Bunting, of Youlgreave, by his wife......... 
one of the four daughters of Mr. John Calvert, of Re, (who died 1710), by his wife 
Elizabeth, one of the three daughters of William Wright, of Great Longstone, by 
Manners, his first wife, daughter of William Saville, of Bakewell, gent. (who died A® 
1658), by his wife Jane, daughter of William Gilbert, of Bakewell, gentleman. From 
the shield on the monument in Bakewell Church, for William Saville, A° 1658, being 
Saville mag tery my | Gilbert alias Kniveton and Rossington, both of Beto, ar 
it seems that William Gilbert, of Bakewell, was of the family of Gilbert, alias Knive- 
ton, of Youlgreave, who settled there about 1300, on marrying the daughter and 
heiress of Sir John de Rossington, whose stone effigy, the only remains of his altar- 
tomb, now lies in the porch of Youlgreave Church, and is vulgarly called Jacky 
Throstle. T. N. Ince. 

Wakefield. 








CASTLETON CAVERN. 
THE accompanying graphic and detailed account of an authenticated visit to the Peak 
Cavern, in October, 1772, appears in the London Chronicle for November 19th in that 
year. I do not recollect that it has been noticed in any of the works on Derbyshire, 
and if this be correct, it may perhaps be thought worthy of insertion in the pages of 
the ‘‘ RELIQUARY.” T. N. BRusHFIELD, M.D. 
County Asylum, Chester. 


*¢ To THE PRINTER OF THE LONDON CHRONICLE. 


*‘Srr,—If you think the inclosed account of the Devil’s Cave, in the Peak of Derby- 
shire, deserves a place in your paper, please print it therein, becuuse it may perhaps 
be amusing to some Readers. I am, Sir, your most humble Servant, 

JaMES FERGUSON.” * 


















“ & DESCRIPTION OF THE DEVIL’S CAVE, AT CASTLETOWN, IN THE 
PEAK OF DERBYSHIRE. 


“ Having heard much of this wonderful curiosity in nature, I was long ago desirous of 
seeing it, but never had the wished-for opportunity till, in the beginning of October, 
when my business led me through that part of the country where it is ; and the follow- 
ing account is the best I can give, from short notes taken down in the different parts 
of it as my conductor or guide informed me, who seemed to be very intelligent, and 
behaved with the greatest degree of civility :-— 














* James Ferguson, F.R.8., the eminent Experimental Philosopher, Mechanist, and 
Astronomer. 
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*« The entrance into this complicated cavern is through an almost regular arch, 
12 yards high, formed by nature at the bottom of a rock, whose height is 87 yards. 
Immediately within this arch is a cavern of the same height, 40 yards wide. and above 
100 in length. ‘The roof of this place is fiattish, all of solid rock, and lcoks dreadfu* 
over head, because it has nothing but the natural side walls to support it. A pack- 
thread manufactory is therein carried on by poor people, by the light that comes 
through the arch. 

“Toward the further end from the entrance, the roof comes down with a regular 
slope to about two feet from the surface of a water 14 yards over, the rock in that 
place forming a kind of arch, under which I was pushed by my guide across the water, 
in a long oval tub, as I lay on my back in straw, with a candle in my hand, and was, 
for the greatest part of the way on the river, so near the arched roof, that it touched 
my hat if I raised my head but two inches from the straw on which I lay in the tub, 
(called the boat), which I believe was not above a foot in depth. 

** When landed on the further side of this water, and helped out of the boat by my 
guide, I was conducted through a low place into a cavern 70 yards high and 40 yards 
wide, in the top of which are several openings upward, reaching so high that I could 
not see their tops. On one side of this place I saw several young lads with candles in 
their hands, clambering up a very rough stony ascent, and they disappeared when 
about half way up. I asked my guide who they were, and he told me they were the 
Singers, and that I would soon see them again, for they were going through an open- 
ing that led into the next cavern. 

** At 87 yards from the first water, I came to a second 93 yards broad, over which my 
guide carried me on his back. I then went under three natural arches, at some dis- 
tance from one another, and all of them pretty regular ; then entered a third cavern, 
called Roger Rain’s house, because there is a continual dripping at one side of it like a 
moderate rain. I no sooner entered that cavern than I was bly surprized by a 
melodious singing, which seemed to echo from all sides ; and on looking back I saw 
the above-mentioned lads in a Jarge round opening, called the Chancel, 19 yards above 
the bottom where I stood. They sing for what the visitors please to give them as 
they return. 

** At the top of a mo. rugged, stony ascent, on one side of this cavern, I saw a 
small irregular hole, and asked my guide whether there was another cavern beyond 
it? he told me there was; but that very few people ventured to go through into it, 
on account of the frightful appearance at the top of the hole, where the stones seem 
to be almost loose, as if ready to fall and close up the passage. I told him that ifhe 
would venture through I would follow him: so I did, creeping flat, the place bei 
rather too low to goon all fours. We then got into a long, narrow, irregular, an 
very high cavern, which has surprising openings of various shapes at top, too high to 
see how far they reach. 

** We returned through the hole into Roger Rain’s house again, and from thence 
went down 50 yards lower on wet sand, wherein steps are e for convenience ; at 
the bottom of which we entered into a cavern called the Devil’s Cellar, in which my 
guide told me, there had been many bowls of good rum punch made and drank ; the 
water being heated by a fire occasionally made there for that purpose. In the roof of 
this cellar is a large opening, thro’ which the smoke of the fire ascends, and has been 
seen by the people above ground to go out at the top of the rock. But this opening 
is so irregular and crooked, that no stone let down into it from the top was ever 
known to fall quite through into the cavern. 

* From this place I was conducted a good way onward, under a roof too low to let 
one walk upright, and then entered a cavern called the Bell, because the top of it is 
shaped somewhat like the inside of a bell. From thence I was conducted ugh a 
very low place into a higher, in the bottom of which was a third water ; and the roof 
of that place slopes gradually downward, till it comes within five inches of the surface 
of the running water under it. My guide then told me that I was just 207 yards 
below the surface of the’ground, and 750 yards from the first entrance into the rock, 
and there was no going any further. Throughout the whole I found the air very 
agreeable, and warm enough to bring on a moderate > ; although, in less 
than a fortnight before, all the caverns beyond the t river (where I was ferried 
under the low arch) had been filled to a considerable height with water, during a flood 
occasioned by great and long-continued rains. 


*¢ JAMES FERGUSON, 


** Lecturer on Experimental Philosophy, in Bolt Court, 
Fleet Street, London.” 
* Nov. 16th, 1772.” 






















































56 NOTES, QUERIES, AND GLEANINGS, 


From “ a List of the slaine during the late Bloody Warres,” ‘‘ printed by Thos. New- 
comb, in Thames-st., over against Baynards’ castle, 1660,” are extracted the 
names of— 
Captain Cottingham, slain at Worcester. 
Captain Sares, at Utoxater. 
Mr. Chaloner, executed in London, July 5, 1643. 
Es.iaH. 





CHURCH NOTES.—HARTINGTON. 


THE following is extracted from Harl. MS., 6592, fol. 87 b. :—‘‘ Hartington, in the 
High Peake in Darbieshier, sometime to the famelie of Hartington belonging, by 
whose daughter & heyr it cam to the Poles, being an auncient race of Gentilmen in 
thes countries, having divided theire feeff (?) into manie branches, of which this of 
Radbourne that married Hartington’s heyre is the eldest. In the church thes thre 
escochions. It is placed near the river of Dove,” 
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HyTHERTO HARTINGTON 
EsiiaH. 





JAMES ASHBURN. 


Perer LE Neve asserts that ‘‘James Ashburn, Esq., one of the commissioners of 
appeals, decd., commonly called Sir James of the Peake, a notorious gamester, was in 
his infancy one of those boys who wiped the bow]s at Maryboee.”—Vide Nichols’s 
Topographer, dc. ; ESLIGH. 











